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E have read somewhere 
in the Book of Books 
that “wisdom (or 

knowledge) is the principal 
thing’—and a good thing to 
get; but that with all our getting, we should “get understanding.” It 
therefore stands to clear reasoning and cold experience that knowl- 


edge, however great and importart in itself, is not worth a picayune 
unless accompanied by understanding. 


OW it is not difficult to comprehend why “a little learning (or 
knowledge) is a dangerous thing;’ and why some educated 
j people with highly specialized knowledge and every variety and style 
of college degrees make such notable failures in life. They are liv- 
ing, concrete examples of those who got 
knowledge but did not get understanding. 
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Number 3 
magazines. This attitude is 
ably and intelligently discussed 
by Chauncey Thomas (for- 
merly associate editor of The 
Smart Set, now associate editor 
of Outdoor Life and Lecturer on English at Denver University) in 
the Student-Writer for January, 1917, under the head, “Breaking Into 
the Magazines.” He says: 


66 RREAKING into the magazines is just like getting elected Presi- 
dent of the United States; the secret is easy—‘Give them what 

they want.’ Good work is not enough. It must be good work plus fash- 
ion. Omar, for instance, is good work, but it lay fallow for half a life- 
time because Persian poetry was not in fashion. In fact, the highest 
class of work is not wanted by the maga- 


NDERSTANDING bears to knowl- 

edge a relationship similar to that 
borne to it by character. The Editor as a 
normal-school student remembers reading in 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching 
a quotation from Lord Bacon stating that 
“knowledge is power,” supplemented with 
the thought that knowledge without prin- 
ciple to regulate it makes a man a pretty 
powerful rascal. Likewise, a man having 
knowledge but lacking understanding is 
like a useless hulk on the water—useless 
because it has no rudder. 
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zines, for the simple reason that the public 
does not wish to read it—the immediate 
public, I mean, the one that lays down the 
dime. Hamlet could not be sold to any of 
the large magazines today for $5, because 
it takes several generations of education 
for enough people to appreciate a Hamlet 
to make a living list of readers for a maga- 
zine. And no magazine can afford to wait 
several generations for its money.” 


I! is on the basis of these cold, naked 
truths that the HALF-CENTURY 
founded its policy on the outstart of not 


Etiquette (Children) 
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by Evelyn Northington 

Domestic Science (The Housewife’s Call to Arms) 
by Leona Pldridge Porter 


N understanding lies perception—the 

eyes that can swiftly discern insur- 
mountable barriers, but no less 
swiftly discern the passes that 
make progress around such ob- 
stacles easy and certain. Under- 
standing is the faculty that teaches 
us how to use knowledge in the 
right direction, and only in the 
right direction, success being the 
zoal of achievement. Understand- 
ing “is the ‘measure of grain’ that 
would have saved many an edu- 
cated Negro from starving had he discerned in time.” 


by William H. Ferris 


Please them. 


pull and a pull all together!” 


‘TO sum up: knowledge plus understanding is Success. Knowledge 
without understanding is Infinity multiplied by Zero. If you are 

j a college grad, you know what that means without our telling. If you 

are not, we don’t 

mind telling you that 

the product is abso- Sx 

lute Failure. There- 

fore, “get knowl- 

edge; but with all thy getting, get understanding.” 

A POLICY BASED ON UNDERSTANDING 
HE foregoing is merely intended as a preface leading to our main 
thesis, which is the policy of the HALF-CENTURY Magazine 

in the domain of literature. 


QER policy is the crystallized development of years of experiment 
and observation on the attitude of the general public towards 


Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


But Father Time’s on the Job 


PULLING TOGETHER 
AFTER reading the editorials on this page, our friends cannot fail to 
discern in our policy, plans, purposes and productions our manifest 
efforts to UNDERSTAND them, and hence our constant determination to 
We have no other request to make, therefore, than that our 
friends show their appreciation of our genuine interest in them by co-operat- 
ing with us to extend our circle of readers and subscribers. We are SIN- 
CERELY striving to understand your wants and please you. 
work to help us grow. That's co-operation. So here’s for a “pull, a long 


“However great and important in itself, knowledge unless 


accompanied by understanding is not worth a picayune.” 
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desiring manuscripts with indigestible “phil- 
osophy, science, sociology and eloquence.” 
The folks who write such stuff are evidently 
animated with a desire to display the pro- 
fundity of their wisdom and 
knowledge. Far be it from our 
motives to detract from the im- 
portance and worth of such 
knowledge—but from the stand- 
point of our own interests, our 
business welfare and success, we 
have not been able to see as yet 
where a discussion of, say, The 
Psychological Effect of Heat 
Waves on Jelly Fish would con- 
tribute, even remotely not to say directly, towards increasing the cir- 
culation of the HALF-CENTURY. Magazines are not published pri- 
marily to help anybody display such talents. If, as occasionally it 
happens, someone does get “glory” from an article he has contributed 


Now you 


and which was published, receiving credit as a brilliant and erudite 
scholar, such an 

achievement is to be 

Sx regarded solely as an 

incident, not to be 

confounded with the 

idea that it was the primary object of the magazine to exploit the 
talents and brilliancy of the writer. 


AGAZINES want salable ideas—that is, ideas that will help the 
magazine to sell; ideas that the man in the street likes, the man 
usually that puts down the dime for the magazine. Contrary to what 
some think about it, the man in the street isn’t one bit interested in the 
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IS moment of extreme darkness had come. In- 
stead of the illustrious career which he had 
mapped out for himself, he found that mis- 
fortune and disappointments crowded about 
him so fast that now he was engulfed in a darkness 


from which he could see no deliverance. Heretofore 
he had been buoyed up by his hunger for greatness, 
his self-confidence, and self-sufficiency; but now, 
where was it all?—lost in the gulf of defeat. 


He had successfully passed through many a mo- 
ment of darkness, but this last struggle bowed him 
almost completely to the earth. It seemed that all 
his efforts, all his self-denial, had been swallowed up 
in this final disappointment. He saw his hopes dash- 
ed to the ground, his ambition crushed to nought. 
His whole life’s plan lay a shattered wreck at his 
feet, and he could do nothing. He could never hope 
to enter into the life of his dreams or accomplish all 
that he planned. The fabric of his self-confidence was 
shattered to fragments as if shaken by a mighty 
earthquake, and the ruin was indeed great. All 
seemed irreparably thrown away in this last failure. 
He bowed his head in the agony of this grief; the 
darkness wrapt him in silent gloom. 


E was alone, yet not alone; for out of the im- 

pending gloom, the Devil came and stood beside 
him. Pointing towards a bottle of whiskey on the 
opposite table, the Devil bent low over the bowed head 
and whispered, “Drink,—find forgetfulness in one 
bottle of the delightful fluid.” 


Raising his head, the crushed youth looked steadily 
at the unopened bottle upon the table. Such an easy 
matter, he thought, to blot out this bitterness with the 
feelings of joy which this liquid would give! How he 
blessed the hand of his friend who had so kindly given 
it to him. This friend of his was a prominent young 
man of great and varied talents which he had care- 
fully cultivated. But alas, the drink habit had set its 
seal upon his brow. He had carelessly taken the first 
drink, perhaps, then another and yet another, until 
now his prominent position, his high social standing, 
his family happiness and all his fine moral sensibili- 
ties were on the brink of ruin. Never had he admit- 
ted to himself that he was a drunkard. He tried to 
console himself with the belief that he was only 
taking it moderately when in truth he was fast be- 
coming a slave to the habit, unfit for the association 
of decent people. 


This friend had pressed the bottle of whiskey upon 
the youth, saying, “Take it. It is the best thing in 
the world to drown your troubles in. One bottle of 
that will make you forget that sorrow exists.” 


“T have never stood in greater need of it than now,” 
argued the youth, as with an unsteady hand he 
poured out a glassful of the sparkling fluid and rais- 
ed it slowly to his lips. But deep down in his heart 
there stirred some holier influence. He saw himself 
yielding to this one drink, then another and still an- 
other until all his lofty thoughts, his high aims and 
even his moral ideals should be dragged down to a 
low-level, evil-minded, diseased-brained wreck, the 
companion of riotous men too low for the association 
of brutes. 


NE by one, men who had fallen victims to this 

accursed drink came before his vision; men en- 
dowed with great intelligence and who otherwise 
would have been great leaders, men greatly needed, 
because of their superior abilities and great social 
influence, to use their lives in bringing about right- 
eousness upon the earth. 
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By Maggie Shaw Fullilove 
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Raising hie head, the crushed 
youth looked steadily at the un- 
opened bottle upon the table. 
Such dn easy matter, he 
thought, to blot out this bitter- 
ness with the feelings of joy 
which this liquid would give. 


He recalled one man, a very promising minister, 
who had given himself almost entirely up to the alco- 
holic habit. He had been a man of excellent moral 
character and amiable disposition. Finally, it was 
discovered to the dismay of his friends, that he was 
falling into the habit of intemperance. No entreaties 
of those nearest and dearest to him availed to stop 
his dreadful course. At length, he was forced to give 
up his pulpit and sank down to the depths to which 
only a drunkard can sink. 

The youth knew of prominent lawyers and eminent 
physicians whose lives would have been prosperous 
and usefu! were it not that whiskey had been allow- 
ed to gain so fast a hold upon them that they stood 
among the unfortunates, on the brink of ruin. 

It seems that the drink demon seeks those who are 
best fitted for doing good to humanity and cuts off the 
hopes of their useful lives by destroying all those fine 
ideals and good qualities in them. 


HE Devil, seeing the youth hesitate, bent over 

and whispered, “You need not be a drunkard. 
Drink moderately like your friend. No one need ever 
know. Drink it secretly in your own home and among 
respectable people. All up-to-date people drink mod- 
erately. Drink just enough to make you forget your 
troubles.” 

Once again the youth raised the glass to his lips. 
The fumes filled his nostrils. It was a most delicious 
odor, so pleasant that he took a deep breath in order 
to completely fill his lungs with it, The inherited 
tendency again! He had had this experience once be- 
fore when quite a boy. One day he had happened 
upon a small glass which had contained the liquor. 
He put it to his childish lips and the odor and taste 
of the few remaining drops had been good, oh so 
good! But it happened that on the very same even- 
ing he saw “Drunken Bill,” the terror of the village, 
reeling along the streets, cursing and raving like a 
madman. When he was told that whiskey had caused 
this man’s condition, the child vowed that he would 
never drink one drop again. Until now, he had faith- 
fully kept that vow. 

Once more he found the edor delicious, and the 
whole bottleful was in his own possession. But stay,— 
again the Holy Spirit speaks, “Touch not, O youth. 
There is evil in it from which there is no returning, 
for— 


“Step by step, it leads its victim 
To the verge of dread despair; 
Hurls him over the brink of ruin, 
Laughs,—and leaves him there.” 


E saw a mental picture of himself and what 

would be his fate should he yield. He saw him- 
self after becoming a moderate drinker, a central fig- 
ure around whom a crowd of youths gathered and list- 
ened to his smart speech tainted with unclean ideas. 
He saw himself watching with scientific interest the 
mental and moral deterioration of his young men 
associates and taking pride in helping them on to 
their downfall. 


Again he was the center of the group,—a youth 
who loved to argue falsely, to mock at virtue, to jeer 
at faith and to instill morbid sentiments into the 
minds of the youths who listened to him; one who 
played off sparkling witticisms against purity and 
cared not whether women are faithful or men honor- 
able, thus killing all his high sentiments one by one: 
and when a noble thought or a fine idea presented 
itself, springing at its throat and strangling it be- 
fore it had time to breathe, making himself believe 
that nobler thoughts and fine ideas are the laughing 
stock of the present age, and that the stupid dream- 


ers who indulge in them are made the dupes of the 
times. 

And further, he saw himself finally developing into 
a complete moral wreck, a reeling drunkard, bereft 
forever of all honor, all hope of self respect. Then 
what would become of that fine resolution which he 
had made beside the death bed of that beloved moth- 
er; that mother who had known so little of the joys 
of life, and who had drawn her last breath without 
ever gazing above poverty and want. He remembered 
how he had vowed that he should one day make her 
name illustrious. He knew that unless her sons and 
daughters should become worthy men and women 
her life would have been lived for naught. He knew 
that it was left with them whether they should cause 
the name she bore to be honored or dragged in the 
dust. 

Yet another vow had he made which was this: that 
when that young woman he adored should give her 
life and her virgin purity into his keeping she would 
find him worthy of the charge. Rising to the full 
height of his splendid physical manhood, the youth 
poised the glass in the air for a moment, then sent 
it crashing to the floor, shattering it into a thousand 
fragments. 

“Away with thee, thou worker of iniquity; thou 
fiery symbol of hell, thou thief of virtue and honor, 
murderer of every good thing in man, J know thee. 

“Thou art an agent of the Devil, the most subtle 
of all his agents. I have seen thee drag down a friend 
of mine,—a companion of my boyhood, a noble youth, 
’ere thou didst rob him. Thou thief! Thou didst cast 
him into the gutter and fetch him from his purse and 
his good name. Thou didst steal from him that God- 
given boon, will power, so that he now piteously but 
he!plessly seeks his own destruction. Away with thee 
forever!” 

Dropping into the chair, the youth spent his rage 
in a storm of scalding tears. 


7. tempter receded. As soon as this passion 
was quelled, he advanced again, however, and 
whispered over the bowed head, “Suicide.” 

The idea appealed to the youth and he looked about 
for means of taking his own life. From the window 
he looked down into the darknéss at the cold white 
pavement below. What an easy matter to throw 
himself from the window,—a crushed skull, a maim- 
ed body, and all would be over. But deep down in his 
heart a voice whispered the one word, “Coward.” 

He sank into the chair and once more buried his 
face in his hands. In this hour of great darkness the 


(Concluded on page 13.) 





What an easy matter to throw himself from the 
window,—a crushed skull, a maimed body, and all 
would be over. 
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ISS PAM’S romance came late in life, but 

it was beautiful. Small wonder, as she 

was rapidly passing the noonday of life, 

that she doubted the possibility of such 
an event. Long ago she had abandoned the hope, 
and had contented herself in lavishing the wealth 
of her affection on her dearly loved niece and name- 
sake—Pamela—whom she had taken into her lonely 
home to share the burden of life with her. 

It was Sunday—one of those mornings when the 
earth awakes to gladness and finds the buttercups 
peeping above the ground, the trees bursting into 
blossom and fragrance, and the first robin of spring 
beginning his series of roundelays—when the fairy 
prince unexpectedly arrived, after seeking in divers 
places for many seasons the maiden who slept so 
tranquilly and had refused to be disturbed in the 
midst of her peaceful slumber, 

And strange enough to say, he came in the person 
of the new pastor who had but lately been called to 
fill the pulpit of the church where. she had long held 
membership and found her, this lovely spring morn- 
ing, among his host of worshipers. A strange, in- 
definable thrill passed over her as her eyes inadvert- 
ently met his during his discourse for which she could 
not account, and yet the sermon did not prove nearly 
so interesting as the man who stood before her with 
the ones eloquent eyes, dressed in the conventional 
black. 

She felt so plain and unattractive this morning as 
never before with the gray strands showing so disad- 
vantageously. Her lovely spring hat felt awry and 
her elegant silken dress so ill-fitting, that she ventur- 
ed to ask of a friend who sat beside her if she ap- 
peared well this morning—to which question she was 
answered in the affirmative. 

The benediction was pronounced. Many pressed 
forward to grasp the pastor’s hand, while others dis- 
persed in their several directions. Once again that 
strange thrill she had before experienced stole upon 
her as she saw Pamela advancing up the aisle with 
him. They paused at her pew. 

“T have brought Rev. Hayward to meet you, Aunt 
Pam,” she said. “Rev. Hayward; my aunt, Miss Bur- 
ton.” 

He bowed graciously, held her hand for a moment, 
his dark eyes looking unutterable things into hers. 
She wondered that he did not hear the beating of her 
heart. He hoped she was well and was glad to see her 
at the morning service, to which she almost inaudi- 
bly replied, and then he passed on with Pamela. 

She could not understand it, of course, and her ef- 
forts to dismiss him from her mind that day were 


futile. 


UNT CLEO in her faithful heart loved Joe 
and Amanda with the devotion of a mother. 
She was determined to remain near the two 
children as long as she could. They were 
making all necessary arrangements to leave the plan- 
tation. Their new master seeing Aunt Cleo’s devo- 
tion to the two little slaves, was touched with sym- 
pathy for the three and gave them a mule and wagon 
to travel in to whatever town they were inclined to 
go. 
As they drove along with the joy of freedom il- 
luminating their faces, Aunt Cleo told Joe and Aman- 
da for the first time that they were not really broth- 
er and sister. This news was such a shock to them 
that neither spoke for several minutes. At last, when 
the silence was broken, Amanda wept bitterly to 
think that Joe was not after all her own brother 
and that she was indeed alone in the world with no 
hand to guide her. Of course, Aunt Cleo was with 
them, but she was getting old and would soon be 
disabled—then what would she do? She felt that fate 
was like one of those cruel human-monsters of which 
history tells us, who tortured some unfortunate mor- 
tal until the breaking point was barely reached, and 
then with fiendish ingenuity brought him back to 
consciousness for a time that he might be made to 
go through the agony again. And perhaps the poor 
victim took hope as did Amanda, 
In her well planned arrangements, Aunt Cleo soon 
had the consent of the two to become man and wife 








By Frankie Carter DeBerry 





Such thoughts brought a flush to her face, but 
quickly died away as Pamela burst in upon her with 
a letter which she hastily opened and read. 


FEW mornings afterwards, as she sat listlessly 

at the window watching the wrens flutter play- 
fully about their nests in the broken gutter and chirp- 
ing gleefully to one another, Pamela ran in and in- 
formed her that a visitor awaited her downstairs, and 
that he was none other than the ministér. 

It was with no little trepidation that Miss Pam en- 
tered the sitting-room where the April breezes, play- 
ing fitfully among the leaves, swept aside the immac- 
ulate curtains, admitting a flood of sunlight. Once 
again, she found herself in the presence of this truly 
eloquent divine. He begged to be pardoned for such 
an early visitation, but could not refrain calling in 
for a moment to inquire after their health, He 
commented upon the beauty of the morning and 
hoped to see them at the Wednesday evening prayer 
service. After a few other additional remarks, he 
arose to go, leaving Miss Pam truly embarrassed 
in the superlative degree. And she who had always 
spoken so aptly and been considered a woman of wit 
now found herself answering in monosyllables. 

It was out of the natural order of things, and 
Pamela’s fears were aroused that her aunt was rap- 
idly falling into a state of ill-health and that a physi- 
cian must be consulted immediately. 


OR two Sundays following, Miss Pam absented 
herself from service. It was so much easier than 
seeing him again. True, he had attracted her in some 
strange, unaccountable way; but it was so stupid of 


MISS PAMELA’S ROMANCE 





her to-allow-herself to concentrate her thoughts en- 
tirely upon this man who perhaps had never given 
her one thought—and besides, what could a woman 
of thirty-eight expect of a man forty or thereabouts? 
Such thoughts brought a flush to her face, but quickly 
died away as Pamela burst in upon her this morning 
with a letter which she hastily opened and read. 


Cornersville, May 15, 19— 
Miss Pamela Burton, 


p Cornersville, 
Dear Miss Burton: 


I fear you have wantonly absented yourself from service 
for the past two Sundays, which I have not failed to detect 
even among a large congregation. 1 beg you to permit me 
to call = you this evening between the hours of six and 
seven o'clock to speak to you on a matter of importance. 

Believe me, madam, with kindest regards, I beg to remain, 

Yours most truly, 


Chas. Hayward. 


She thought for a moment. Perhaps he wished to 
speak to her about Pamela, for truly she was an en- 
chanting creature and doubtless he was aready in 
love with her. And as she had abandoned all hope 
for herself, she was glad no one had suspected any- 
thing of her and she could better relinquish the 
thought which had persistently annoyed her for the 
past three weeks. 


HE pastor was punctual to the hour. At half- 

past six he was admitted into Miss Pam’s sitting- 
room by her niece who hastened to inform her aunt 
that he was downstairs. 

She was negligent this evening in her dress and 
took no pains to conceal the gray strands which blew 
carelessly about her face. What did it matter now? 
She greeted him cordially as he arose. He held her 
hand a little longer than was necessary, gazing into 
the depths of her eyes, She at once withdrew her 
hand and launched upon the subject without any pre- 
liminary. 

“TI had your letter this morning that you wished to 
speak to me on a matter of importance. I suppose 
you wish to ask for Pamela, do you not?” 

“Pamela? Great Heavens, can you not see? I do 
not even know the color of Pamela’s eyes, but I do 
know your eyes are of the most wonderful brown and 
that the few gray strands which have entwined them- 
selves so lovingly with those dark silken ones make 
you positively charming. Your absence from church 
caused me the deepest anguish I have yet known. Say 
that you love me as I love you and that you will be- 
come my wife.” And he drew her to him and im- 
planted the first lover’s kiss upon her lips. 

And Miss Pam’s head sank upon his bosom for 
reply, while Pamela watched them through the door- 
way and said she knew it would end that way. 





THE MYSTERIOUS HAND OF FATE—Concluded 


By Florence Moss Blackwell 


in order that Amanda’s further protection might be 
assured. She told them that she had kept their rela- 
tionship from them because she knew they would 
have to be reared together on the plantation and that 
Joe would be better able to protect her as a sister than 
if they really knew the truth, When Amanda and 
Joe seemed pleased with Aunt Cleo’s suggestion to 
marry, it was plainly seen that she had her heart’s 
desire fulfilled in the pledge. Amanda tried to be 
brave, but in spite of her efforts to refrain, she broke 
down and wept again bitterly. But her spirits re- 
turned when Joe in his good-natured way said: 

“Well, Amanda, for the love of Michael, please 
don’t cry like that; for even if we are not sister and 
brother, we can and will be more than that to each 
other. For you shall be the honored Mrs. Clifford 
Langston, The trio laughed heartily, for Amanda 
was compelled to wonder where Joe had gotten his 
new name. Slaves had only one name, and if a last 
one was added, it was usually the name of the last 
owner. But neither Aunt Cleo nor Amanda had 
heard of this new name that Joe had assumed. Joe 
was pleased when he saw that he had been success- 
ful in getting Amanda to smile. 

On arriving at Hopeville, a small village about 
forty miles from their former home, they found it 
easy to get work; for the slaves leaving their former 
owners were hiring themselves to new employers 
for wages. But Aunt Cleo took suddenly ill with 
high fever, and before anything could be done for 


we 


her she died. Not long afterward Clifford and Aman- 
da left Hopeville to go to a school in Virginia where 
Negro boys and girls could learn to read and write. 
They did not let it be known that they were pledged 
to each other, but they were looked upon as good 
friends, 


Author of “The Student and the Teacher,” “Cupid’s Ally,” etc. 


HEN the day came for Clifford to graduate, it 

found him all broken in spirit but trying to be 
brave. He was convinced that Amanda loved Jim 
Harden, a class mate and fast friend, as only a wo- 
man could love a man she was willing to give her 
life to for his safe keeping. Jim had fallen desper- 
ately in love with Amanda at first sight, but with a 
great effort he had kept this locked in his heart for 
fear she would scorn his love as hopeless. 

Just the same, four years of constant association 
had developed a case of real love between Jim and 
Amanda. She realized what she owed Clifford and it 
proved a daily struggle for Amanda trying to over- 
come the passion that had seized upon her heart for 
Jim. 

Clifford, weary of the strenuous days of his last 
year, was all broken in spirit as he strolled up the 
walk leading to the dining hall. He ascended the 
steps and as he lifted his head was confronted with a 
sight that made his blood run cold in his veins. For 
there stood Amanda in close conversation at the en- 


(Concluded on page 13.) 
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IN THE HOUSE OF NIMROD THE MIGHTY 


By Jesse H. Ferguson 
Author of “If Money Were All,” etc. 


oe 





tiful and coquettish, was the direct cause of 
the death of Prince Ezeiniff—an heir of old 
Nimrod The Mighty. 

The most emotional and loving—yet the most easily 
misjudged—man in all that golden realm was young 
Prince Ezeiniff. It will always be remembered as a 
memorial to him how he came from his studies under 
the renowned Ethiopian philosopher who dwelt in the 
province just east of his father’s vast realm—young, 
vivacious and full of the spring-time of youth. That 
morning was a most befitting one. All of the spring- 
time flowers were abloora and the birds of the season 
were warbling their sweet notes in every tree and 
bush. Out in the great court-yard—where grew 
palms and all kinds of sweet-scented and beautiful 
flowers; where the great water-fountains hewed out 
of natural stone and shaped by the sculptural skill of 
the masters of that day, threw incessantly and aloft 
endless streams of pure, fresh water, which in the 
gleam of the glorious sun seemed to the fascinated eye 
2s spirals of gold issuing forth from some great mystic 
fountain—there were drawn up all of the ladies and 
nobility of the king’s court, ready to greet the heir 
presumptive. 

Then, there were long, almost endless, rows of 
soldiers dressed in gorgeous uniforms so arranged as 
to form a miniature city of streets between whom the 
prince was to ride in review. 

The hour for the prince’s arrival had now passed 
and the king and his ministers had begun to grow 
impatient and suspicious. Azeitum, the prime min- 
ister, once more examined the great sun-dial in the 
court yard, shook his head and resumed his impa- 
tient pacing. Soon another officer of the court came 
out to the great dial, looked, shook his head and 
walked toward the great gate of the court yard. 

Presently there was a loud shout, a deafening clang 
of cymbals and thunderous tramp of horses’ feet. 
Prince Ezeiniff had arrived! Laughing, bowing and 
saluting, he rode aback his coal-black, caparisoned 
charger up and down between the rows of uniformed, 
statue-like soldiers until he arrived before his illus- 
trious father, Here he dismounted and in a manner 
becoming a prince, kneeled and kissed the hand of 
his noble sire, then arose amid the tumultuous shouts 
of the great throng of courtiers and soldiers. 

Nimrod II, the old king, was happy. He ordered 
all of the noblemen to come and pledge their undy- 
ing devotion to his son and heir. This done, the great 
hosts repaired to the spacious palace halls whefe the 
ball commemorative of the “Beloved’s” return was 
held. Alit with ten thousand tim<s ten, and one score 
fifty tapers, the great hall seemed as one great flame; 
and the scintillating light of the rare and manifold 
gems worn by all assembled, rendered the scene even 
more dazzling and spectacular. 

The ball was a splendid affair. Musicians, the most 
noted of all the realms in the world, were seated 
high up in a richly frescoed gallery; and from their 
var:ous instruments came forth music _ inspiring, 
meiodious and revelrous. 

Forth came the agile performers, captives of war, 
whose sole duty was to amuse His Majesty on such 
occasions as the one now present or when there was 
a noble or royal guest at the king’s court. These 
busied themselves in the performance of deeds of 
skill and oddity. At the end of each performance 
a great shower of flowers, mingled with burning in- 
cense, fell from the great dome above the marbl» floor 
and upon the merry throng assembled. 


Pe THEONE (The One), young, beau- 


EXT came the female dancers, daughters of the 

high officials and noblemen of the king’s court. 
Among these was Princess Theone, the beautiful 
daughter of the king’s favorite adviser. 

Dressed in the most gorgeous transparent robes, 
she was a picture of wholesome beauty. Brown like 
the golden leaves of the forest in the season of the 
sun’s decline—beautiful beyond the sculptor’s art, 
with a form moulded almost to perfect symmetry— 
she was easily the most fascinating woman in all the 
great realms called the domain of Ethiopia. 

More than that, her beauty, entrancing, rendered 
her the most dangerous enemy to the peace of mind of 
all the young noblemen and princes. She was the 
most courted, the most flattered and the most envied 
woman in all the vast realm. And like most women 
of her kind, she was quite aware of her beauty and 


fascination, the power of which possessions she did 
not underestimate. 

O for the broken hearts that lay bleeding at her 
feet! O for the manifold and destructive intrigues 
that were hatched of an insatiate cupidity for curi- 
osity! O for the young hopes smothered—for the 
young lives poisoned by this female adder of Accad! 

Hers was the supreme power of winning the hearts 
of men by a look of the eye, a twist of the form, or a 
whisper of the lips. This was the secret of her fame, 
the one beam in the eye of all her rivals. But what 
cared the daughter of the king’s favorite—the lily of 
the city of Accad—the clear and much water that 
made glad hearts and revived weary and forlorn 
souls? 

Theone the beautiful was at her best that night. 
And as she said: 

“The beast of the jungle reserves his strength, sub- 
tleness and action for his most desired prey.” 

So had she reserved her most subtle powers for the 
prey of that festival night—Prince Ezeiniff, heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of the first and mighty hunts- 
man king of the world! 


UT Theone had a most powerful and dangerous ri- 

val in Etietusa, the sylph-like daughter of the 
commander of all the armies of Ethiopia. But unlike 
Theone, Etietusa was modest, suave and highly cul- 
tured in all the gentle, lady-like manners that once 
was the mark of the fair Ethiopian daughters. 

Her powers of attraction lay in the beauty of her 
simplicity as a woman of gentle manners, She won 
the hearts of men by that trait that makes all true 
men admire a real woman. Hers was not the seduc- 
tive powers of a “nautch” girl; not the alluring songs 
of the silk-robed siren; nor the entrancing, mesmer- 
izing spell of the subtle woman of beauty. She was 
the incarnation of pure, virtuous womanhood, belov- 
ed of all true men because she, in holding up the im- 
maculate banner of true virtue, set an example of 
nobility of character before the men of her day, 
which inspired them, kept well the hedges that close 
out the thieving ram, and consequently there was 
not a man in all that realm—no matter what might 
have been his weakness as regarded his affiliation 
with the opposite sex—that could say in sincerity 
that his ears had ever been abused by a suggestive 
phrase from those virgin lips of Princess Etietusa. 

But, on the other hand, there were hundreds who 
could and would assert that from her precepts they 
had learned a lesson which lifted them from the de- 
grading thoughts of vulgarity to the higher levels 
of sincerity of purpose and nobility of ideals. She 
walked before them as an open book of decorum. 
Sincere, she feigned nothing. Ignorance of the pecu- 
liar relations of man to woman she did not affect. She 
knew, and in her life that knowledge stood out as pre- 
eminently beneficial to all those of her male compan- 
ions as were endowed with reason sufficient -to observe 
that sap is the life-blood of the maple. 


TIETUSA and Theone were resp:ctively prin- 

cesses of modesty and vanity—representatives, 
both, of the greatest civilization with which the earth 
has ever been blessed. The one was, moreover, the 
representative of God’s last and crowning work; the 
other the representative of exquisite beauty—the per- 
fection of the flesh in a symmetrical form. ‘The one 
a precept of life; the other an example of moral 
death. The one a light; the other a shadow. Both 
were there that night in all of their maiden beauty— 
there as the pride of their noble fathers. 

Theone sought the prince as a suitor. Etietusa 
sought him not, but was sought of him. Himself 
young and vivacious and having always been under 
the teaching of a strict old philosopher, a man of ab- 
solute continence, Ezeiniff had not learned to love the 
brusqueness of the revelrous princess—Theone. So. 
seated by the side of his illustrious father, the young 
man of the kingdom made his choice—a choice not to 
be despised, but one that afterwards brought sorrow 
and death. “But Virtue hath her enemies.” 

How interesting it is to know that there was a state 
of rivalry between the fathers of the two princesses 
almost or even more intense than the one which ex- 
isted between the girls themselves. It was not a ri- 
valry of hatr:d or selfishness, but one of eager activ- 
ity and humorous episodes. And to make it as in- 
terest ng as possible, the king who knew of it did all 





within his power to encourage it. Hopeful tales he 
would tell the respective fathers. Feigned flatteries 
he would whisper in the ears of the one during the 
absence of the other. Laughing in secret, serious in 
open, he proved himself a very powerful but destruc- 
tive match-maker. 

Never until that night had he realized the real 
danger which he had precipitated uvon his son and 
idol. But, in part, his mistake was an excusable one. 
He had misjudged the nobility of his son’s character. 
He had underestimated the great precepts which the 
heir had received while sitting at the feet of the great 
Ethiopian philosopher. He reckoned with imperman- 
ence instead of perpetuity. He saw his son in the 
great world and not in the secluded hut of an ugly- 
visaged continent philosopher. His thoughts were 
therefore in error. “Error of thought is ofttimes 
more destructive than error of deed—error of deed 
wounds only him against whom it was precipitated: 
error of thought lives through generations as a grow- 
ing and contagious seed.” 


HEN the last performance was over, the chief 

courtier to the king presented the heir to the 
great throng. Ten thousand thunderous cheers greet- 
ed the young prince as he stepped forth from his seat 
into full view of all assembled. One thousand maid- 
ens, young and beautiful, danced and played the cym- 
bals and harps of string. A body-guard of one hun- 
dred picked soldiers of the king’s army was presented 
to the young prince from his father as a gift to him 
who deserves, 

Then there arose a clamor among the host as- 
sembled. “Display thy skill and wisdom,’ was the 
frantic cry. The king looked grave. He feared that 
his son had not enough experience in arms to display 
any amount of skill. He arose to sveak, but his son 
forbade. Calling for the most skilled man in the 
army either in the art of throwing the lance or in 
using the spear, the young prince stripped himself to 
his waist and prepared for actual combat. His antag- 
onist, the most skilled lancer in all Ethiopia, came 
forward with confident tread. The contest was on. 
The prince’s skill so far outshone that of the most 
skilled man of the realm that his father leaped up 
and exclaimed in joy: 

““Now I know that thou art my son, the issue of my 
loins, for thou hast more than matched the hitherto 
matchless.” 

After this came the test of wisdom. “Judgment” 
was given to the young prince. Two men were brought 
forward, both of whom had been mentioned for ex- 
alted positions in the army. 

“Which of these deserves this promotion?” asked 
the father of the son. 

“Let me speak with them first,” was the request. 

Then he began to question the one whom most 
every one favored for the position. 

“Were you victor over our enemies and prisoners 
were taken into your camp, sire, what would be your 
first act?” 

“Your Majesty, sire, I would first disarm, then 
imprison, and lastly I would kill those who sought to 
tread down the green grass of our noble land,” was 
the answer. 

Loud cheers of approval greeted this answer, but 
the prince withheld comment and dismissed the man 
with: “Very well.” 

Then he called the second candidate and repeated 
the same question, then sat down to await an answer. 
Right here we learn the wisdom of the old philoso- 
pher’s saying: “True nobility is born only in the 
quaint and common places.” 

The second candidate, the son of a man of the 
“Lesser Tribe,” as the common people of Ethiopia 
were called, stood erect and looking about him said, 
with much enthusiasm: 

“O noble prince, were I the commander of thine 
armies in battle—yea, should the mighty god of war 
favor mine arms, to as many of my captives as loved 
peace, home, wives and children, I wouldst divide a 
full measure of life’s sustenance such as was in the 
possession of my monarch, bless the unfortunate and 
send them back to their homes, wives and children, 
not as captive slaves of war, but as men, free and 
noble, full of hope and love for country. Not one hair 
of th:ir heads would I bruise. Not one moment’s suf- 
fering would I cause; but I would teach them of the 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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601—Practical in every detail is this walking suit of Mid- 
night Blue gabardine with its business-like pockets, which 


make the suit exactly right. The designer decided in favor 
of a to give the long straight lines of a walking skirt. 


Im spite of the cry for economy Mme, Clinkscale says it 
is perfectly pessible to afford this strikingly becoming hat 
with Canary colored georgette crepe top and soft silk velvet 
facing because “any woman” will wear it far into the 
winter. $8.50. 






SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMITED INCOMES 


701—There is a time for all things and there 
are many cccasions fer a tailored skirt of biue 
gabardine. The button trimmed pockets and belt 
make this the prettiest and most becoming skirt 
te be found anywhere. $8.50. 














602—Fall is surely here because the days grow 
shorter and coats grow longer—for example leok 
at this one of Mahogany Brown Velour with biack 
velvet collar. If you are inclined te be stout by 
all means wear the side belt. $29.50. 





What They Are Wearing - - - mapam F’mapison 





HE early fall fashions have now assumed 

definite shape. As is usual the first-comers 

of the season are strongly influenced by the 

fashions of the season which preceded it. 
The most interesting point in regard to autumn suits 
is a definite tendency toward longer coats—very long 
coats in some instances. This is not by any means a 
rule without exception, for there are still plenty of 
short coats for the woman to whom long lines are 
not becoming. Most of the Autumn coats have a 
rather close shoulder line and as a rule they definitely 
define the contour of the figure from the neck along 
the upper arm to the wrist. 

In contrast to the long coat are a number of short 
ones advanced by the various houses. The short coat 
invariably shows the close shoulder-line similar to 
that seen in the long coat, and these short coats, too, 
rather clearly define the contour of the upper part 
of the body. 

The shades which are forecasted as being those 
which will predominate in autumn gowns are deep 


and sympathetic. They are not strong or violent 
shades, yet for all that they are very colorful. Indi- 
cations point to the fact that taupe will be the best 
liked tone, but certain factors in production may have 
a tendency to offset this popularity. The shade 
which is at present next in demand to taupe in suit 
materials is called beetroot. This is a deep, rich 
shade on the order of a plum and is a very becoming 
color. Balsam, a dull blue green, comes next in 
popularity, then java, a dark brown with a taupe 
cast, and then concord, a very dark grape shade. 
Black is exceedingly smart for suits and street 
dresses, and th's season is more popular as well as 
smarter than navy blue. 

Long before the official opening of the season the 
first autumn hats make their appearance. A new 
hat of felt or satin is quite frequently chosen as 
the means to freshen up a summer costume. As is 
usually the case, the first fall hats are small. A 
rule which has few exceptions is that the small hat 





is smarter for informal wear. A small hat takes a 
veil much better than one which has a broad brim 
and for the street toilette the veil is a most essential 
feature. 


So closely associated that it is almost impossible 
to consider one without the other are the subjects 
of veils and hats. When the well dressed woman is 
hatted she is invariably veiled, unless it be of an 
evening. Quite the smartest veil of the moment is 
one having a fine open mesh and widely spaced 
chenille dots scattered over its surface. These dots 
vary in size and in choosing a veil of this kind a 
woman should be particularly careful to select the 
size of a dot which is most becoming to. her. The 
fine dot will usually be found more softening in 
effect but the larger one has more chic if a woman 
can wear it. With the large hat the lace veil is 
often a wise selection. The veil which has simply 
a delicate embroidery over the cheek and chin is 
another type of veil which is worn by smart women. 





The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





grated to Cleveland. They are still flocking there 

in such numbers that politicians declare that 

the Colored vote will be the controlling factor in 
the next campaign. 


1: the past 18 months 10,000 Negroes have mi- 


The Williams Invincible Concert Co. gave a most 
successful concert in Des Moines, Iowa, during the 
month of July. The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic in its applause. During their stay in the city, 
they visited the Army Y. M. C. A. and sang for the 
soldiers. 


Members of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church all over the country celebrated the 65th anni- 
versary of the Christian Recorder during the month 
of July, It is said to be the oldest Colored journal 
in existence. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the 15th Regiment N. 
Y. N. G. recently had a “Stationary Parade” in an 
effort to raise funds for the Red Cross. At the same 
time they pleaded with that body to erase the color 
line and recognize all efficient nurses regardless of 
color or creed. Since that parade, Mrs. John M. 
Glenn, Chairman of the Civilian Relief Committee, 
National Red Cross, has attended a meeting of the 
Auxiliary and also invited some of their representa- 
tives to confer with her and her committee on mat- 
ters of civilian relief. 


More than 2,500 machinists and toolmakers went 
on a strike in Schenectady, N. Y., when the General 
Electric Company employed a Colored man. The 
company, however, refused to discharge the Colored 
man so the strikers went back to work. The Colored 
man in question is Wendell King, an undergraduate 
of Union College. 


Rufus L. Perry, a Colored lawyer, who was con- 
verted to Judaism some five or six years ago, has been 
elected to membership in the French Academy of 


Paris for a treatise in French on “Man in the Light & 


of Science and the Talmud.” 


The Colored troops landed in France without the 
loss of a man. 
during the voyage across the Atlantic and it is said 
that the boys are in fine shape. The Government 
hopes to have the full army in France by October 
ist, 


Secretary Baker has issued a statement that Col. 
Charles Young has been restored to active duty. It 
seems that the Colonel had been suffering from 
chronic Bright’s disease. The Surgeon General stat- 
ed that he was completely incapacitated for service 
and ordered him to take treatments. Colonel Young, 
however, insisted that he felt perfectly well. In view 
of the fact that the Colonel’s record is long and hon- 
orable and the present crisis demands good officers, 
the matter has been reconsidered and he has been re- 
stored to active service. He is sixth in line for pro- 
motion to a Brigadier Generai. 


The St. Louis branch of the N. A. A. C. P. under 
the personal direction of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois have 
made plans whereby they expect not only to relieve 
the suffering of those injured and bereaved in the re- 
cent East St. Louis disaster, but they will also collect 
evidence and bring action in court against those found 
guilty, 


The 14th annual session of the National Association 
of Colored Teachers was held in New Orleans, La., 
July 25th-29th. Many plans were made for the im- 
provement in methods of teaching and help in general 
for the Colored Schools. 


Roland W. Hayes, one of the greatest Colored te- 
nors, delighted an attentive New York audience when 
he appeared in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” during 
the month of July. He was assisted by Leonard H. 
Jeter, ’cellist; Mrs. Daisy Tapley, and other local 
talent. 


Mme. Anita Patti Brown appeared in concert in 
Omaha, Neb., on the 3lst of July. This was the 
Diva’s first appearance in that city and standing room 
was at a premium. She was assisted by the city’s 
best local talent. 


Mayor James C. Dahlman, of Omaha, Neb., has 
issued a proclamation urging all good citizens of the 
city of both races to use every means in their power 


The utmost secrecy was preserved i 


to discountenance the vague, disquieting rumors that 
the city is threatened with a tremendous riot against 
the Colored people. He has asked that dealers in fire- 
arms use discretion in the sale of their wares lest 
they fall in the hands of irresponsible parties. He 
further states that any person found carrying con- 
cealed weapons would be punished to the limit of the 
laws of the state. He does not wish the reputation 
of the city to be stained as a result of undue excite- 
ment and a lack of forethought. 


Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of the United States 
bureau of education in his report on Negro education 


A Pair of Eyes Across the Street | 


By Caroline Lamar 





PAIR of eyes across the street 
Just flashed in mine 
As I leaned against the window seat, 
And all day long I find 
A single task I can’t complete; 
A pair of eyes across the street 
Just smiled in mine 
As I closed the window blind, 
And all day long 





I've hummed a silly song; | 

A pair of eyes across the street 

Just challenged mine 

As my window shade went down: 

I do not know, I do not care, | 

} If they are blue or brown, 

| I cannot eat, I cannot sleep; 

| I want to go again and peep 
\ 


| | At a pair of eyes across the street. 
Seer B20 a SS 


urges that two or three adequate colleges and uni- 
versities be established for Colored people. He be- 
lieves that so many small colleges and .universities, 
poorly equipped indicate a wastful duplication of col- 
legiate effort. He believes that more good will result 
if we have fewer schools, but let the few be well 
equipped, and the teachers first class. He offers as 
a suggestion that schools of this kind be located at 
Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga., and Marshall, Texas. 
These, together with Howard University in Washing- 
ton, and Fisk in Nashville, he believes, will be suffi- 
cient for present demands, 


As we go to press the most enthusiastic and elab- 
orate preparations are being made for the choir con- 
test to take place in Louisville, Ky., on September 
3rd, between Allen Chapel Choir of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Quinn Chapel Choir of Louisville, Ky. A prize 
of $200 is offered to the winning choir. 


The South is offering special inducements to Col- 
ored men of the North who will come down and help 
them with their crops this year. One very small 
town in Georgia is making an appeal for at least 500 
Colored men to come at once. 





} dial invitation to that time. 


tors. 


- July. 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


EMBERS of the National Association of Colored 
Women have asked all the women of the race to 
pray and not stop praying until the wrongs and in- 
sults to the race have been righted. On July 11th, 
more than 2,000 women assembled in one of the large 
churches in Washington, D. C., and prayed for two 
hours. Meanwhile, leaders of the Association are tak- 
ing steps to place the matter of lynching squarely be- 
fore the American people and appeal for protection 
and justice. 


The Northwestern Federation of Colored Women’s 


% Clubs has recently postponed its annual meeting 


which was to have been held in Cheyenne, Wyo., July 
8lst to August 3rd, this year, until the week before 


| the meeting of the National Association of Colored 


Women, 1918, the Cheyenne Club continuing its cor- 
The cause of the post- 
ponement of the meeting is the desire of the club to 
keep in accord with the trend of National feeling. 
The National Council of Defense is discouraging the 
holding of sectional meetings of organiaztions this 


4 year on account of the acute war situation, the pos- 
# sibility of the mustering of our men into service in the 
4 near future and their consequent departure for parts 
» unknown and the attendant hardships following close 


upon the high-cost-of-living. The Northwestern Fed- 
eration has caught the spirit of the times, and will 
remain at home this year, hoping that the coming 
year will see the end of the war and its attendant 


| hardships and they will then resume their usual con- 
} ventions. 


The seventieth anniversary of Quinn Chapel A. 
M. E. Church was celebrated in Chicago in July, 
under the auspices of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. An elaborate program was prepared for the 


E occasion. A number of white club women of national 


repute delivered addresses on this occasion. 


The ninth annual session of the Empire State Fed- 
eration of Women’s clubs met in New Rochelle early 
in July, about 200 delegates from various parts of the 
state being present. One of the interesting features 
of this session was the exhibition of hand work done 
among the women, under the direction of Mrs. C. H. 
‘rurner, chairman of the Arts and Crafts Department. 
Three prizes were awarded to the successful competi- 
The organizer reported that she had succeeded 
in adding 10 new clubs to the body, making an addi- 


B tional 700 members in that state. Officers were elect- 


ed and Mrs. M. C. Lawton was chosen president for 
the third term. 


The Seventeenth annual session of the Ohio Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs met in Mt. Vernon, O., in 
Among the speakers for the occasion were 
Rev. T. W. Woodson, who delivered the address of 
welcome; Mrs. Ada Keyes who responded in behalf 
of the federation and Mrs. Minnie Scott, the presi- 
dent, who delivered the annual address. A number 
of other interesting talks on current topics were given 
by prominent members of the organization. Mrs. 
Anna Hughes of Columbus was elected president; 


; Mrs, Della Fields, Toledo, secretary and Mrs. Mar- 


garet Barnes, Oberlin, organizer. 


In the House of Nimrod the Mighty 


(Continued from page 6) 





fellowship of all men, the brotherhood of all nations 
in Noah and the sons of Noah. All are the works 
of one Creator.” 

“Very well,” said the young prince when the man 
had finished his answering. 

From over the great palace came hisses and ex- 
clamations of scorn. Evidence of contempt for 
the answer was as obvious as was the hatred for 
the genealogy of the young candidate. But the 
prince only noted this. 

Next, he arose, appointed deputies to canvass a 
vote of the assembly to ascertain the preference. 
Finally the vote was made and it revealed the fact 
that the great host was almost unanimous for the 
exaltation of the first candidate. Against the se- 
cond candidate, cries of “Away with thee, soft heart!” 
rent the incensed atmosphere of the grand hall. 


(To be Concluded Next Month) 
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Post under the caption “The Exodus in 


existing t:roughout the entire South. 
close perusaL—THE EDITORS.) 


THE EXODUS 


(About the most intelligent, frank and accurate summary of the causes underly- 
ing the “Exodus” is the following mneeel wae angeared recently in the Houston 
‘exas,”” e 

into “The Exodus” inasmuch as the principles and conditions discussed are neither 
peculiar ner local to Texas alone, but general and wide-spread, and well-recognized as 
It is the best article we have ever read on 

the subject, aud we enrnestly invite all readers of the HALF-CENTURY to give it a 


have generalized this title 





alarm in the southeast, has 

reached Texas, readers of the 
Post will recall that for more than a 
year past this newspaper has pointed 
out the certainty that Texas would have 
the same problem to face, 

The problem is here and it will have 
to be faced, and the Post feels thor- 
oughly qualified to offer some sugges- 
tions to those who are striving to check 
the exodus. 

Nothing important is going to be ac- 
complished through threats against 
labor agents. That would be merely 
superficial treatment of a deep-seated 
disease. 

Nothing is going to be accomplished 
through cajolery of the Negroes. They 
have been discussing the exodus and 
its fundamental causes for a long time. 

Nothing is going to be accomplished 
by representations to the Negroes of 
the unlivable conditions in the North. 
The Negroes are pretty well informed 
upon that phase of the subject. 

The whole subject must be consider- 
ed frankly and intelligently in all its 
phases by the best white men in every 
city, town and county whose Negro la- 
bor is involved, and causes must be 
treated rather than effects. 


OW that the Negro “exodus,” 
N which has excited so much 


HE North is in the market for Ne- 

gro labor because the North needs 

labor and the North is not going to be 

dissuaded from its efforts to procure 

it. That fact may as well be faced 
right in the beginning. 

There is no sentimentality about the 
labor question in the North. It is a 
matter of business. The war has in- 
creased its need and reduced its sup- 
ply of labor, and it is turning to the 
South—the only possible source of sup- 
ply at this time. 

And the South will have to recognize 
the presence of a competitive bidder 
that is resourceful to the last degree. 

The Negro is not satisfied with the 
compensation he receives for his labor. 
In the rural districts especially, he is 
not satisfied with the manner of his 
compensation, nor is he satisfied in all 
respects with what he gets for the 
money he is permitted to have. 

He wants more money for his work, 
he wants money with greater regular- 
ity, and he wants to feel that he al- 
ways receives the worth of his money. 
And nobody can blame the Negro for 
that. 


UT even if this can be brought 
about throughout Texas, there still 
remain some things that must be done 
if the voiceless unrest and discontent of 
the Negro are quieted, and it will re- 
quire organiaztion among the best 
white men to bring these things to pass. 
In the towns and cities, the Negroes 
are dissatisfied with their living condi- 
tions, They are not disturbed about 
politics or social equality, but the un- 
sanitary surroundings amid which cir- 
cumstances compel them to exist are 
unsatisfactory, and the white people 
owe it to their own welfare to improve 
those conditions. Our town landlords 
throughout the state have tlie idea that 
“anything is good enough for a nigger,” 


and thousands are huddled in miser-. 


able shacks standing upon undrained 
ground, without sewerage, without wa- 
ter service and without ordinary com- 


forts and conveniences which are real- 
ly essential to community health. 

Even worse conditions obtain on 
many of the plantations, and added to 
all of the drawbacks common to the 
towns and cities is the other fact that 
the rural schools for Negro children, 
where they exist at all, are a joke. 

There are in Texas some 200,000 Ne- 
gro children of scholastic age, the 
great majority of whom live in the 
rural districts. The $1,500,000 of the 
state school fund, which constitute the 
Negroes’ share, is for the greater part 
diverted to the white schools in most 
counties. 


The injustice causes great discontent 
that can be removed only when more 
and better school facilities are afforded 
for Negro children. 

The sullen resentment, that is not 
less sullen because it finds no vocal ex- 
pression, caused by the prevalence of 
mob violence requires no discussion 
here, because the white people have 
long since realized what a dreadful 
blight such recurring outrages have 
placed upon the entire South. Until 
Southern white men adopt some meas- 
ures calculated to stamp out lynching 
by punishing lynchers, Negro discon- 
tent in the South will not be removed. 


REFLECTIONS ON A 


i more cause of Negro discon- 
tent lies in the widely prevalent 
and largely justified belief among the 
Negroes that there is one law for the 
white man and another law for the 
Negro. The instances in the court 
records of the state which prove this 
to be true are too numerous'to be re- 
cited here, but the heavy penalties as- 
sessed against Negroes for petty of- 
fenses and the suspended sentences 
given to whites who commit offenses 
even so serious as murder afford abun- 
dant proof that there is abundant basis 
for the Negro’s feeling that there is 
no such thing as equality before the 
law. 

And added to this unsavory condi- 
tion is the widespread persecution of 
Negroes by petty peace officers upon, 
in many instances, fictitious charges 
which is the result of the abominable 
fee system. 

The business men of Texas who are 
now concerned about the Negro ex- 
odus must frankly consider these 
things in formulating ways and means 
to check the movement. 

They must actually make the well- 
being and protection of the Negroes 
their business. The fact that the Ne- 
groes have suffered many wrongs is 
not due to antipathy, but to indiffer- 
ence. 

This indifference must give way to 
active interest, because it is manifest- 
ly impossible for the Negroes to pro- 
tect themselves. They must in all im- 
portant respects trust to the white 
man’s generous and kindly interest and 
active sense of justice. This interest 
and sense of justice exist in countless 
individual cases, but it must be con- 
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solidated and: extended to the grea‘ 
body of Negro citizens. 


HE South has in its more than 

9,000,000 Negro citizens a labor 
asset of such potentiality that what it 
might do for the South is almost in- 
conceivable. 

Bear with its shortcomings and help 
it, and it will return its gratitude in 
cheerful and willing effort; stir its am- 
bition and increase its efficiency by 
merely one-half, and it will add 
$1,000,000 more annually to the wealth 
of the South; encourage and protect it 
against injustice, and its faith in the 
Southern white man can never be 
shaken by temptation from any source, 

It is always tractable, always respon- 
sive to friendly and sympathetic influ- 
ences, patient above all other elements 
of humanity and willing to essay the 
hard tasks of the field for a modest 
share of the fruits of its toil. 

We know all these things and have 
always known them, but not until we 
face the possibility of losing the Ne- 
gro’s productive energy have we awak- 
ened to the fact that he is indispen- 
sable to our industrial progress. 

The Post reiterates, this problem can 
not be treated in secret; it cannot be 
treated superficially. The white man 
of south Texas must take hold of fun- 
damental causes of the Negro’s discon- 
tent and do more to protect and help 
him, to encourage him and to assist 
him in independence and self-respect. 

And these things must be done, not 
merely in a spirit of enlightened 
selfishness, but because they are right. 
And they will dispose of the exodus in 
short order. 


GRAVE BUT HIGHLY PERTINENT SUBJECT 





T has been said that the rape of 
Belgium was a military necessity. 
May it be asked, what necessity 
prompted the rape of East St. 

Louis? Perhaps it was political neces- 
sity. If so, it was a grevious offense 
in this enlightened age of civilization, 
and grievously should the guilty parties 
answer for it. 

The crime has been committed, the 
dastardly deed done, the hitherto stain- 
less escutcheon of the state of Illinois 
has been. smeared with the innocent 
blood of old men, women and children 
which all the coming ages will be un- 
able to blot out, 

Useless now are the shouts of indig- 
nation, useless the resolutions of con- 
demnation, useless any efforts towards 
censure—except only in so far as they 
tend to help bring the guilty parties to 
justice, or to prevent a repetition of the 
crime. 

It is times like these that try men’s 
souls—in this instance, the souls of all 
right-thinking Negroes. 


N a great crisis like this, when every 
one’s mind is inflamed with righte- 
ous indignation, it behooves some one 
to step into the breech and cry “Stop! 
Look!! Listen!!!” Yet it is like tell- 


ample, the October issue will be ready 


sufficient number of orders. 


WE THANK YOU! 


FT 


to mail 
now mail so early each month makes it IMPERATIVE for all our Agents to send 
in thelr reports and orders to us before the 10th. This means, to be precise, that 
orders should reach us by the ist of the month previous to the month of issue. 
example, all orders for the October issue should reach us by the ist of September. 
Those guiding themselves by this notice will have no trouble securing their magazines 
in plenty time to dispose of them easily while they are yet fresh and live. Orders 
reaching us after the 10th cannot be filled promptly; for after our first big mailing, 
we do not feel warranted in making another mailing until the accumulation of a 


our Agents therefore please mail their reports so as to reach us on or before 
the ist of the month previous to the month of issue? 
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By Brad Watson ™ 


ing a man to be calm and keep a cool 
head when someone is gouging his eyes 
out with a red hot iron; but even so, 
caution and moderation of speech and 
action should be our watchword and 
guide, for after all is said and done, 
censure and condemnation will not 
bring back to this life one single victim 
of the ruthless vengeance of that blood- 
thirsty mob. 

Since there is nothing we can do for 
those who were so cruelly murdered on 
that fateful night, let us “Stop! Look!! 
Listen!!!” as a means and for the pur- 
pose of preventing a repetition of that 
sad catastrophe. We surely cannot “do 
our bit” to prevent such another trag- 
edy by going about with a chip on our 
shoulders, ready at the slightest provo- 
cation to pick a quarrel with those 
white people who live hundreds of miles 
from the scene of the crime and who 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
sad affair; for there are some among 
them who feel the enormity of this dis- 
graceful crime, even as much as we 
ourselves whom it touches directly be- 
cause of the ties of blood. 


OW it is not to be assumed that a 
policy of “watchful waiting” is 
advocated for the race; because “watch- 


FUOSLUGUOUEUOULOOOEOUORSOUDULESONCLOREEULSEOOUCOCOOOADOCGOEEOOEEOOOUOCOUOOGOOEEOOEEOOROOOEOOOEOOCEUOOLEUY 


AGENTS—ATTENTION! 


We would like to call our Agents’ attention to the fact that the HALF-CENTURY 
is ready to mail on the 10th of the month previous to the month of issue. F 


1 September 10. The fact that we 


For 


ful waiting,” in some instances like 
procrastination, is a “thief of time,” 
and one among the fundamental causes 
which tend to produce such conflagra- 
tions of race hatred as that which con- 
sumed East St. Louis. So if there is 
any truth in that old adage which says 
that “A stitch in time saves nine” 
or in that other, “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” it be 
comes the stern and unswerving duty 
of all Negroes to maintain an undeviat- 
ing, stedfast singleness of purpose and 
try to discern a silver lining in even 
this cloud of grief and sorrow which 
hovers over the race; for some sage 
has said that “nothing endures for- 
ever,” so this too will pass away to be 
swallowed up by oblivion, and will dwell 
in the memory only as a bad dream of 
a race adjusting itself. 


As Shakespeare has so aptly said: 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 
And this our life, exempt from public 


aunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running 


rooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


So in this affair at East St. Louis, 
horrible and heart-rending as it was, 
let us be optimistic enough to see a 
wee speck of good—good in that it 
awakens and quickens that dormant, 
primal instinct of brotherly love and 
pride of race which was welded in 
tribal convocation before the dawn of 
civilization in the Jungles of Africa; 
good in that it tends to make for race 
solidarity, by binding all Negroes to- 
gether as one race and one people 
through the bonds of adversity ard 
sympathy. 


T first glance, it seems hard and 
no part of justice in the eternal 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Introducing George 
Y way of discussing my subject 
concretely, I shall consider the 
Negro as engaged in some par- 


ticular field of business. For 
the sake of convenience, let us say the 
grocery line, as we shall find that what 
applies to the Colored man in the gro- 
cery business will more or less apply to 
him in any other line. 

To make our story humanly interest- 
ing, I shall designate our grocer as 
“George.” George, as usual, is any one 
who has had a fairly good job as por- 
ter, waiter or the like. We shall watch 
with interest the evolution of George 
into a business man. 

Our George was a porter for the 
“Fust National Bank” and recently lost 
his job. He had saved a small lump 
sum of $85.00 to meet any such seri- 
ous emergency as “funeral ‘spence.” 
Failing to find another job as good as 
the one he had lost after several days 
search, in the meantime spending 
$10.00 of that $85.00 “funerl ’spences 
money,” he decides to go into the gro- 
cery business. 

Bucking Up Against Jewish 

Competition 

{> EORGE is without experience, so 

he proceeds to get the necessary 
information by going to Moses Isaac- 
stein’s grocery on the corner. Engag- 
ing Moses’ attention by purchasing a 
cigar, George asks him how is busi- 
ness, at the same time informing him 
that he is thinking seriously of going 
in the grocery business “hisself;” and 
he asks Isaacstein “if thar hain’t heap 
to be made in the business.” 

With that characteristic shrewdness 
for which his race is noted, Moses at 
once scents a prospective competition 
that might draw from him some of his 
Colored trade; knowing also, that 
should he answer the inquiry in the 
negative, George would know it was to 
discourage him. So he uses another 
tactic, and informs George that there 
is not only a good profit to be made, 
but that in that very neighborhood 
there is a splendid opening as well; 
and further assures him that by taking 
advantage of the same, they can help 
each other, and offers help by promis- 
ing to sell to him from his own stock 
in small quantities at practically cost. 

At the same time, Moses explains 
that there is not only a good profit to 
be made, but that in that very neigh- 
borhood there is a splendid opening as 
well; and further assures him that by 
taking advantage of the same, they can 
help each other, and offers help by 
promising to sell to him from his own 
stock in small quantities at practically 
cost. 

At the same time, Moses explains 
that as he buys in such large quanti- 
ties he can sell him his requirements 
at less than he, George, can buy of any 
wholesale house, and proceeds to verify 
his claim by naming him prices for 
small quantities on two or three staples 
such as soap and sugar, not only at a 
less price than George could buy for 
at a wholesale house, but a price that 
is really lower than even Mose himself 
could buy for in large quantities. 

Now George is no fool; for was he 
not the porter for the “Fust National 
Bank?” So he knowingly smiles on 
Moses and thanks him for the favor, 
quietly figuring to himself however 
that he can buy of a wholesale house 
as cheaply as Moses; and having for- 
merly been connected with the “Fust 
National Bank,” he is positive that 
when he explains to the wholesaler 


By McAdoo Baker 


MAKING A BUSINESS MAN 
OF THE NEGRO. 


just who he is (or was) they will at 
once recognize his ability and prestige, 
and make him an even lower price. 


Playing Into Isaacstein’s Hands 

EORGE calls on the wholesale firm, 

informs them who he is and his 
plan, asks the price on sugar per sack 
or one-half sack and on soap per box— 
on the articles only that Moses has 
given him a key. The wholesale gro- 
cers name him the lowest price on such 
quantities which, to George’s surprise, 
is 20c per 100 higher on sugar and 25c 
per box higher on soap than the price 
quoted him by Moses. George is both 
startled and discouraged, and then 
either gives up the venture on account 
that “a Colored man jest nacherly can’t 
buy as cheap ez a white man,” or else 
returns to Moses, cowed and convinced, 
and places his future in his hands. 

Should George decide to go on, of the 
$75.00 left from that $85.00 “funerl 
’spense money,” he pays $10.00 rent 
for a small dilapidated room on a back 
street, pays also a painter $2.00 to put 
his name on the window—“George W. 
Washington & Co., Grocery and Coal 
Oil,” buys $8.00 worth of scrap second- 
hand lumber, borrows a saw and 
hatchet, and proceeds to chop out a 
discreditable set of shelves and coun- 
ters. 

While so engaged, in drops the Com- 
puting Scale man. He gets $5.00 of 
his money—the little down on a big 
bill with an $80.00 balance. Next 
comes the Refrigerator man who gets 
$10.00 cash with a balance of $110.00 
and the Awning man $5.00, balance 
$15.00. For showcase and other fix- 
tures, he pays $5.00 cash, balance 
$10.00; ete., etc. 


Gentle Grafters and Others 
ISTER LIZA drops in, praises his 
store, and promises him all of her 

trade, in the meantime pulling out a 








who with a kindly 


“Sister Calline” 
teeling promptly informs George that 
“Sister Liza says he’s de wuss man she 
ever seed, en jest preachin’ his funerl 
to everybody.” 


oe 


book she has carried for years for her 
personal benefit, of which the church 
she claims to be soliciting for knows 
nothing, and remarks: 

“Say, Bud Washinton, give me 
sumthin on my book fer de church.” 

He tells her diplomatically that he 
“can’t do nuthin just now,” to which 
she replies: 

“Bud Washinton, ef you ’specs fer 
people ter pat’nize you, you hast to 
help de church sum times.” 

Sister Liza departs and soon meets 
Sister Caroline; tells “Sis Calline” that 
she “stopped in to that nigger Wash- 
inton’s that thinks he’s gwine run a 
grocery sto.’ Wouldn’t spen’ er nickel 
wid him ter save his life; jest ask him 
ter gimme er dime fer de church, an’ 
do you thinks he’d do it? Claims he 
didn’t have a dime. What you think 
uv a man gwine run er grocery sto’ 
an’ hain’t gotta dime?” 

Sister Caroline with a kindly feel- 
ing promptly stops by and says: “Bud 
Washinton, whut’s de matter wid you 
and Sister Liza? Says youse de wuss 
man she ever seed—jes’ preachin’ yuh 
funerl to everybody.” 

George perceives trouble brewing and 
begins to think, when he sees Sister 
Liza passing on the opposite side of 
the street. He calls her and explains 
that when she was in a little while ago, 
he didn’t have any change, but he had 
it now, and gives her a quarter. Sister 
Liza thanks him and assures him “de 
Lawd’ll bless him, an’ she gwine tell 
all de folks ter trade wid him.” 

George hammers away. 

In drops the editor of the Afro-Amer- 
ican Weekly Plaingrafter, who compli- 
ments him on his efforts, what has long 
been needed in the community; tells 
him the people ought to know about 
it; gets $2.00 cash of his money for an 
“ad” and the promise of a write-up. 
This leaves George with an indebted- 
ness of $215.00 and $27.75 cash on 
hand with which to purchase stock. 

Having finished his shelves and coun- 
ter, George proceeds to get in his stock. 
Moses sells him the two or three arti- 
cles at the low prices originally quot- 
ed, and skins him to a finish on his 
other purehases. 


A Sound Business Theory 
1% the choice of quality of the gro- 
ceries which he is buying, George 
like many another Negro in business, 
overlooks a very important theory un- 
derlying the success of any kind of 
business, namely: 

That a new man in any field, in order 
to deserve public consideration, must 
be a BENEFACTOR in some way to 
his community, be he minister, physi- 
cian, lawyer, mechanic or merchant. 
If a merchant or grocer, he must not 
overlook the fact that the public was 
buying and consuming groceries before 
ever he thought of opening up in busi- 
ness and that said public, generally 
speaking, already had an established 
trading place with which they were sat- 
isfied. Therefore, a new man, engag- 
ing in business in a community, in 
order to realize success and merit a 
part of the trade, must feel it his duty 
to sell a superior quality of goods at 
the price prevailing for goods of only 
ordinary quality; or sell goods of a 
standard quality at a lower price; or 
make deliveries more promptly; or in 
some way render some additional con- 
veniences or accommodations. 

The Victim of Wrong Advice 
OT so with George. His instructor, 
Mr. Isaacstein, has told him with 
(Continued on page 17) 












TION—STOCKS AND BONDS. 
(Listed and Unlisted) 


Government, Municipal and other 


High-Grade Stocks and Bonds, bought 


and sold for cash or on commission. 


Corporations Financed. 


We will undertake the financing only 
of such companies as our thorough in- 
vestigation of its affairs satisfies us 
that the business is under honest, com- 
petent and experienced management 
and that its field of operation presents 
prospects of success. 


Enterprises of our people financed if 
meeting the above requirements. Ne 
Mining Stocks or other Get-Rich-Quick 
propositions, such as have fleeced our 
people in the past, considered; nor com- 
panies whose operations are principal- 
ly local. 


Inter-State Manufacturing and Mer 
cantile Corporations preferred. 


Our financial connections are such 
that if the proposition has sufficient 
merit we can sell such stocks and bonds 
to banks, insurance and trust compan- 
ies, and to both Colored and White in- 
vestors. We offer for sale: 


6 shares Wilson & Co, .................... .37 
11 shares Bethlehem Steel .............. .25 
9 shares General Chemical .......... 1.64 


We have orders to buy: 


Union Pacific 4c, A. D. S., Spring 
Nut Lock. 


If you want to buy or sell any gilt 
edge Stocks or Bonds write us. Partic- 
ulars on request. We want a “live 
wire” representative for every com- 


munity in which we are not now repre- 
sented. 


The U. S. Securities Corporation, 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Notice.—To avoid inquiries from 
curiosity seekers only, four cents in 


stamps must accompany all inquirie: 
for reply. 








IT IS BETTER 


TO BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY 


On account of the high cost of every- 
thing, it looks as if we’ll have to ad- 
vance our subscription price in the 
near future. We know you don’t want 
to miss any one of the excellent num- 
bers that are coming. The covers 
alone will be worth the price of the 
subscription. We would therefore ad- 
vise that you send us your $1.00 to- 
day, for a year’s subscription. If you 
are already a subscriber, we’d advise 
that you extend your subscription for 
another year. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 





ation of youth and beauty. 
You can make this dream come true by using 


Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 


ter shaving. 
Manufactured by:— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


OUR PERFUMES 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true 
flower odors, use some of these: 


LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A (fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—tThe true odor of aclover blossom. 

VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other 
popular odors. 


We also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 





Chicago, Il. 


Do You Like Good Perfumes ? 
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MADE BY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. H. C., CHICAGO 
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Price 25c per cake. 


HIGH-BROWN 


TERTON-HY eee 


As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintly scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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T the As- 

sembly 

dance the other evening, I 

overheard the following re- 

marks: “Isn’t Julia stunning this eve- 

ning,” said one matron to another. “Oh, 

dear, she’s been that way all her life, 

she always retains her poise and seems 
perfectly at ease.” 


Haven’t you heard similar remarks 
at dances? In every social group in 
every city, town or village you will find 
some such dashing young sprites who 
just irresistibly dance their ways into 
the heart of every group. There’s a 
reason. Charming children make 
charming grown-ups, so if you want to 
be proud of your debutante daughter or 
your young Chesterfield, read! read! 
read! 

Good manners, as well as charity, 
should begin at home; and even in the 
nursery. Boys and girls cannot be too 
early taught not to contradict one an- 
other, but in expressing any difference 
of opinion to begin with some polite 
phrase, as, I] beg your pardon, but, or, 
I think you are wrong, etc. None but 
an untrained child will venture to cor- 
rect or gainsay an elder even in this 
courteous fashion unless asked to give 
his or her knowledge or opinion of the 
matter under discussion. 


In the presence of strangers or older 
persons, a polite little man or maid 
would forbear to speak until an oppor- 
tunity was of- 
fered by a 
pause, or to as- 





; H I z D REN until an introduc- 


tion is made; and 
if a favor or question is to be asked, 
she should politely request permission 
to ask it; and she should remember to 
give the caller a polite good-day on 
retiring. 


The Well-Trained Child 


A boy would observe exactly the same 
rule, And in the street, when walk- 
ing with his parents or sisters, he should 
lift his cap when they answer a bow 
or meet a friend. A boy can hardly 
learn too early that he should stand 
when the ladies enter a room, and open 
the door for his mother and older sis- 
ters. A shy child or an impertinently 
forward one is not improved by re- 
ceiving correction in public from the 
parent who is too indifferent to strive 
for reformation of his or her short- 
comings in private. An _ untrained 
child will contradict its mother prompt- 
ly abroad, if allowed to do so at home; 
it will openly stare or laugh at an un- 
happy deformity, frankly comment on 
a visitor’s loss of an arm or redness of 
nose, and will accept remonstrance with 
bad grace, if only in the presence of 
strangers any restraint is put upon its 
often innocently unkind or malapropos 
observations. 


[XVITATIONS to a child’s party may 
' be written by the children them- 
selves under the mother’s guidance. In 
this case, small, prettily decorated note 
sheets or cards 
should be used 


Looking Ahead for the pur- 


sist in the con- 
versation un- 
less asked to 
do so. Yes, 
no, I thank 
you, I am not 
sure, perhaps, 
I hope so, as 
answers to 
questions are 
eminently 
proper when a 


East St. Louis and Des Moines 


We sent our Associate Editor, Miss Kathryn 
M. Johnson, formerly with the Crisis and the 
N. A. A, C. P. as Field Agent to make first- 
hand and direct observations in these two 


cities for the October issue. 
Wisdom of Kid Solomon 
By Brad Watson—a versatile and promising 
writer. . 
A Variety of Them 
A Beautiful Character Sketch of Aunt 
*‘Lindy—a fast disappearing, ante-bellum type. 


By E. K. Wooldridge. 


Fiction: The Conquest, by J. Blaine Poin- 
dexter; and Dreams, by Mattie M. Jordan. 


pose. Engrav- 
ed_ invitations 
are not to be 
rec ommended 
for children’s 
entertainments 
although in the 
larger cities, 
in circles 
where money 
is more or less 
plentiful, invi- 


child speaks LR RE NES LRSM 


one of its own age. 


For older persons, 


dren’s parties are frequently very cere- 


Yes, ma’am, and No, sir, imply the re- 
spect exacted from and paid by a serv- 
ant to his or her employer. For chil- 
dren the need of deference due their 
seniors is amply, and in well-bred fam- 
ilies invariably, expressed by affixing 
to the reply the name or title of the 
person addressed, thus: Yes, mother: 
No, papa; thank, you, Aunt Mary; I 
am not sure, Mrs. Jones; I hope so, 
Doctor Young. 


Greeting Friends and Strangers 
N introduction to an older person, 
it is no more commendable for a 
boy or girl to press forward, crying out 
in an excess of manner, Well, Mrs. 
Brown, how do you do? I am very 
glad to see you. I hope all your family 
are quite well—than it is for some un- 
trained little unfortunate, with hang- 
ing head and sullen face, to mumble a 
sentence, and pushed forward by its 
mother, reluctantly hold out a limp 

hand or extend an unwilling cheek. 
Recognition should come first from 
the adult, as well as the offer to kiss 
or shake hands. How do you do, Mrs. 
Jones; or Good morning, Mrs. John- 
son, is sufficient expression of greeting 
from the young person; and he further 
displays good taste and modesty by per- 
mitting the lady or gentleman address- 
ed to begin the conversation and to 
end it. On entering a room where her 
mother is entertaining a guest, a little 
girl stands beside the mother’s chair 


monious, and the wording is similar to 
that used on the cards issued by their 
elders. The invitation may be either 
posted or delivered by hand. An invi- 
tation to a small dance may be written 
in the third person as follows: 


Miss Lucille and Master Howard Browning 
hope to have the pleasure of 
Miss Gwendolyn Schaffner’s company 


at a dance at six o'clock 
Thursday evening, August 16th. 
2.8 7: DB Rogers Park 
or 
Miss Clara Beatrice Taylor 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Paul Hodges’ company 
at her birthday party on the afternoon of 
September the sixth, 
at half past four o’clock. 
et eo RR 


When a nursery entertainment is on 
foot, or children are to be invited for- 
mally to a tea or luncheon party, notes 
are written and sent out by mail, or 
delivered by the hand of a servant 
or even by the youthful host or hos- 
tess. Such notes should be written by 
the young person who is to do the hon- 
ors of the occasion and the following 
are safe models to follow in case doubts 
arise as to the wording of the mis- 
sives: 

4145 Hyland Ave. 
Dear Elizabeth: 

I hope very much that you and Annie 
will come on Wednesday afternoon to a 
tea party on our lawn. All the girls and 
boys of our class are invited, and I shall 
be very disappointed not to see you both. 

Ever yours, 
Julia B. Howard. 


Children on being invited to a party 
(Continued on page 17) 
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THE PRECURSOR OF THE DAWN -Concluded 





youth cried out in all the anguish of his soul, “God 
has forgotten me! He has hidden His face from 
me!” 

Though he knew it not, in this complete overthrow, 
this utter ruin of all that he had so laboriously con- 
structed, this loss of all that he had prided himself 
upon, lay the very first step to a new and higher and 
holier life; for death must ever come before resurrec- 
tion and the break down of self before the manifesta- 
tion of God’s power. 


H ‘S moment of extreme darkness was the precursor 
of the dawn; the dawn of a new day in which he 
should awake and find that the work of his great 
manhood should be done to the glory of God rather 
than for the gratification of selfish motives. 

Little did this youth know that this last terrible 
disappcintment was the first means that God was 
using to remove the barrier between him and his 
Master, to strip him of self-complacency and to teach 
him that if he were ever to win the battle, it was 
God who must fight it through him. 

He did not know that it was God’s means of teach- 
ing him the great life’s lesson of the surrender of 
the human: will to the divine. He was a thorough 
believer in the Divine Creator of all things, but he 
had erred in depending too strongly upon his own 
power to bring things to pass. 

God needed this youth so bountifully endowed with 
ability, so strong in will power to resist temptations, 
for the further establishment of His kingdom upon 
earth. The desolate youth wept bitter tears in his 
present weakness. 

But there is no tear wrung from the human aching 





THE MYSTERIOUS HAND OF FATE —concludea | 








trance with Jim, looking up into his face with the 
look a woman gives only to the man she loves. Clif- 
ford bowed and passed on into the hall. 

The meals being a little irregular during the last 
few days before school closing, Clifford found him- 
self eating alone. It seemed that every mouthful 
would choke him to death, so he rose and left his din- 
ner unfinished. With a determined air, he passed 
the couple again and went straight to his room, where 
he determined that if Amanda did love Jim he would 
release her of her pledge. 


HE day of graduation dawned—a most beautiful 
day for the hearts to rejoice in their achieve- 
ments. But poor Clifford was anxious to have it all 
over that he might go out among strangers where he 
could forget his troubles without being annoyed about 
the cause. 

Receiving his diploma, Jim hastened home to ex- 
press his appreciation to his mother for all she had 
done for him, adding: “Now I shall not spend an- 
other day until I have found my dear lost sister.” It 
was arranged for Amanda to stay with Jim’s mother 
during his absence, as she had neither home nor 
mother, 

Meanwhile, Clifford, who had gone to a nearby 
city to work, had never ceased to hope that Amanda 
woald change her mind and redeem her pledge. He 
wrote her occasionally. At first the letters were in- 
teresting and voluminous, kind and brotherly, yet 
they never betrayed his keen disappointment. Then 
they grew shorter, the intervals between longer, until 
finally they ceased altogether. Amanda missed them, 
though she said nothing. Sometimes she couldn’t 
understand herself at all. She believed herself to be 
in love with Jim,—she meant to be faithful to her 
promise to him, yet in spite of all efforts to the con- 
trary, she found herself thinking of Clifford con- 
stantly. On more than one occasion she made up her 
mind to write Jim and tell him the truth, then she 
would remember the thousand and one little motherly 
kindnesses she had received from his mother’s hands 
and decide to hold her peace and forget Clifford. 


[M’S search for his lost sister lasted a little more 

than two years, and he returned home to announce 
that it had proved futile. “All hope of finding my 
sister,” he said, “has been dissipated through my fail- 
ure to gain the least knowledge of her whereabouts. 
When I went to Kentucky, they said that the only 
man who owned the girl was killed just before free- 
dom was declared and his slaves were all free in less 
than a month after his death. Still I feel that she 
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Don’t Be Late! 


The demand of present day require- 
ments is 


BE ON TIME 


To be on time it is necessary that you 

have a watch on which you can depend, 

We can supply you at the lowest price 
aa 


A 


heart but that it may become a part of the sufferings 
of Christ, He took upon himself the sorrow as well 
as the sins of humanity, that when sorrow is put upon 
us it is in order that He may bring us into fellow- 
ship with Him who is the great High Priest in the 
Temple of Sorrow. 


S the youth sat bowed in his grief, he listened 

to the voice of the Holy One telling him that no 
life can be successful save that life which is lived to 
the glory of God. It was in this hour that he learned 
his utter dependence upon his Saviour. As soon as he 
realized this, a strange deep joy welled up in his heart 
in the midst of his sorrow,—a bright gleam of sun- 
shine shone through the riven cloud. He would not 
despair but go on believing that God has not forgot- 
ten. 

He felt that God had fought his first great battle 
within him when he had in this hour of great need 
helped him to resist the temper. He felt that even this 
present. obstacles which now seemed to block the 
way so completely would somehow be removed. 


“T will arise, place my hand in the strong one of my 
Saviour and trust in God as Moses did, let the way 
be ever so dark; and perhaps in time, it shall come 
to pass that my life shall surpass even my longings, 
not maybe, in the line of that longing, but as it 
pleaseth God. And in those hours of great tempta- 
tion, I shall not forget that Christ himself was tempt- 
ed. Neither shall I forget that Christ commanded 
the tempter to get behind him— 


1131—Octagon Gentlemen’s open face 
watch handsomely engraved, 20 year 
Gold-filled case fitted with 15 jewel Di- 
gin movement. Accurate and reliable 
time piece. 

Price—Express paid—619.50. 
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“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 


is alive somewhere and needs our love and care. Per- 
haps she has wandered about all these weary years 
in quest of a little human kindness. Perhaps she has 
received it and perhaps not. Who knows?” 

Amanda sat meditating. Suddenly looking into 
Jim’s face with her sweet smile, she said: 

“Jim, do you know that ever since you went in 
search of your sister I have felt that the chances 
were against your finding her? But those lines that 
you sent me when I was so sad and had to tell Clif- 
ford that I did not love him the same as the man I 
meant to marry, have cheered me in my sympathy 
for you, Have you forgotten them? 


1135—Gentlemen’s open face watch, 
No. 16 size; 10 year Gold-filled case 
fitted with 7 jewel Elgin movement. 
Perfect timekeeper. 


Price—Express paid—§10.75, 
We satisfy you or refund your money 


Chicago Watch & Jewelry Company 


Dept. 412 5207 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“*T know as my life grows older, 
And my eyes have clearer sight, 
That under each rank wrong somewhere, 
There lies the root.of right. 
Bach sorrow has its purpose, 
By the sorrowing of it unguessed; 
But as sure as the sun brings the morning, 
Whatever is, is best. 
“‘I know that each sinful action, 
As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is sometime, somewhere, punished, 
hough the hour be long delayed; 
I know that the soul is aided, 
Sometimes by the heart’s unrest, 
And to grow means often to suffer, 
ut whatever is, is best.’” 


YOU CAN 


GIVE $50.00 TO 
YOUR CHURCH 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 





“And do you know that I believe that if it is best 
that you find her, nothing will be able to hinder you 
if you will only ask God’s guidance.” 

“Really, Amanda, you are the most encouraging lit- 
tle body that I ever came in contact with in my life.” 

“Thank you, Jim. Now let us have some dinner.” 


FTER the meal they sat on the front porch to 

hear more of Jim’s story. Jim told of how he 
had inquired of the slaves that had been owned by 
Capt. Jackson and that he had heard they were scat- 
tered in different directions among the neighboring 
towns. When Jim called Capt. Jackson’s name, 
Amanda started, for she was reminded vividly of the 
day when she was struck down to the ground. Then 
she told her life’s story and Joe’s faithful and broth- 
erly love and all he had suffered for her. It was then 
they realized that the missing link in the family had 
been restored. Amanda at once perceived that her 
love for Jim was after all only the natural affection 
that every sister has for her brother. 

Two days later Clifford received a bulky letter ad- 
dressed in a familiar hand that brought him quickly 
to Amanda’s side. The mysterious hand of fate had 
been guiding her safely to the hearts of her own 
dcar mother and brother. It guided her back to 
Clifford’s loving heart and arms. 
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WOULD SHE LOOK 
AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 





i 
One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2.00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. 1.00 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 


so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 

P U F F S per set 
Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.00 


We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 





Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. Price, $1 
and $2.25 a set. 


Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. 





A Tri-ad Switch 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZI1N: 


| 





BEAUTY HINTS 





THE CARE OF THE FEET 


BEWITCHING 
smile and a sweet 
p expression add 


more charm to 
the beauty and personality 
| of a woman than any other 
| attribute. Who __ could 
| smile and still retain a 
| sweet expression 
| with aching, sore 
| and tired feet? The 
|'woman who would 
| attract and hold 
| the greatest num- 
| ber of sincere ad- 
|mirers must give 
|hre feet constant 
}and minute care 
ja nd __ attention. 
| First they must be 
| properly shod;— 
her feet need not 
| be small,—a large 
| foot does not attract attention when 
| properly cared for. 
: : Pa 
| Nothing is so artistic as a _ well 
| shaped, well shod foot, and nothing 
| expresses more grace than the easy 
| poise and springly, lithesome step that 
| Nature intended. If the feet are 
| properly clad in shoes that fit, they 
| will retain their beauty, shapeliness 
and expression, just as the hands do. 
An aching foot will irritate and 
|cause general disagreeableness not 
| only to its owner, but to every one into 
| whose company she is forced. She 
| cannot appear at her best with an un- 
| consciously distorted face caused by in- 
| tense pain or sore aching feet. Neither 
| can she walk with a proper and becom- 
| ing grace because her feet will not per- 
| mit, and the consequence is, she will 
|twist her shoes entirely out of shape, 
| thereby not only making her feet con- 
| spicuous but giving her entire figure 
an appearance of general slovenliness. 
' It has been said with much truth 
that the American women are char- 
| acterized by naturally beautiful feet, 
yet they treat them so shabbily. The 
very high heel, the pointed toe, the ex- 
tremely narrow last, all of those false 
idols of beauty set up by Fashion and 
the shoemaker, are ruinous to the sym- 
metry, health and comfort of the foot. 
It is not enough to have shoes that 
fit properly so far as measurements 
go, but she must wear a shoe whose 
line and general contour will conform 
to the particular needs of her feet. It 
‘is not hygienic to wear any shaped 
| shoe merely because it is fashionable. 
| A shoe that is loose or carelessly fitted 
will cause just as much trouble as a 
tight one. The friction caused by con- 
tinued rubbing brings corns and cal- 
lousness. Shoes that are too small 
bring about even more serious dis- 













profundity of anybody’s knowledge 
where he himself is lost in a maze of 
scientific junk that he can’t fathom. 
What he wants is something that ap- 
peals to his interest—something that 
he can understand himself without the 
aid of a dictionary or college education. 
Our policy, therefore, is to give the par- 
ticuiar public that we are catering to 
the kind of stuff they want. Only those 
who are intelligent enough to co-operate 
with this policy will be fortunate in 
“breaking into the HALF-CENTURY 
Magazine.” 





By Evelyn Northington 


orders than those too 
large,—distorted _ bones, 
bunions, ingrown toenails, 
broken arches and gen- 
erally unshapely feet are 
only a few of the dis- 
orders brought about by 
an improperly fitted shoe. 
Frequent bath- 
ing does much to 
keep the feet in 
good _ condition. 
The more bathing 
and rubbing the 
better their health, 
and the less likely 
they are to en- 
large. You will 
find it an excellent 
idea ‘to soak the 
feet in warm wa- 
ter, using a gen- 
erous lather of 
good soap suds which is without equal 
in removing dirt and perspiration that 
collect about the feet. Nothing un- 
cleanly can remain in the skin when 
soap is faithfully used. Tender feet 
may frequently be attributed to lack 
of cleanliness. This unhappy com- 
plaint is so common nowadays, that it 
is startling how much benefit may be 
derived from intelligent bathing. 


The best time for a foot bath is at 
night, after the fatigue and travel- 
strain of the day. About once a week, 
after this soaking, examine the feet 
carefully, rubbing them briskly with a 
towel. An ordinary pumice stone or 
an emery board such as is used in fil- 
ing the finger nails, will successfully 
remove the callous spots. Since the toe 
nails do not grow as rapidly as the 
finger nails, they need to be trimmed 
but once every two weeks or so. Cut 
them to conform with the shape of the 
toes if you would avoid ingrowing nails, 
and never allow them to extend beyond 
the end of the toes. 


Be sure that the feet are thoroughly 
dried, dust them well with a good tal- 
cum powder. It is best to use a borat- 
ed talcum powder, which claims to 
have antiseptic qualities, in order to 
neutralize the acids of perspiration and 
absorb moisture out of the feet. 
Sprinkle it generously between the toes, 
and dust it into your shoes before you 
put them on. It is always good to give 
your feet a massage with the talcum 
powder for about five or ten minutes 
before putting on your shoes. 


In walking, be sure to toe straight 
ahead to avoid walking on the side of 
the foot. To point the toes out is pro- 
ductive of broken arches, run over heels 
and other conditions to be avoided. 


KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING | 


(Continued from page 3) 





R. THOMAS, a successful author 
and editor among his public, 
proves that he “knows his stuff,” and 
has understanding on top of knowledge, 
when he says: “A writer must write 
what the reader wants to read. He can 
not make the reader read what he, the 
writer, wants to write.” “This require- 
ment,”” he adds, “is all-important. 
Unless you have something to sell that 
a particular public wants to buy, then 
the whole thing is hopeless.” 
C. A. C. 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 
Successful baking requires a good baking powder 
eames THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALL TO ARMS 
By Leona Eldridge Porter = 
OUSEWIVES —Attention! You - = 
are hereby summoned to join 
the National Kitch- en Brigade. Never oo e 
e too in the history of the country was it H vel hi 
bones, more expedient for the housewive to € C 

enails, exercise her culi- nary ability in the e 

1 gen- nation-wide cam- paign for food et a ing 

et are conservation. In the approaching 

1e dis- months, it is not only important Pp d 

out by that she must util- ize every bit of Ow er 

d shoe, edible food that comes into her 

bath- kitchen, but she must also plan for meets that requirement 

uch to . get supply against the testing 

eet in ays ahead. If you have no| = : ° 

dition. garden of your own from which to re.| _ Eeonomical and Strictly Pure s 

yathing ceive your fruit and vegetables,| = = 

gz the there is no doubt that you have some = GaN FOR 10c¢ e 

health, munificent country cousin or aunts} = = 

; likely who can and will gladly supply you] 2 ; 

to en- from their farm. With the following] = For sale by all good dealers 

u-_—-will fruits and _ vege- tables and direc-| 2 

ccellent tions how to can A them, there is no] = 

ak the reason why the kitchen brigade| = = 

‘m wa- should nct present a good supply of ammunition. = 

a gen- The canning of the early summer fruits and vegetables is a simple procedure. OvVERTON-HYGIENIC Coe = 

er of For the @eginner, however, a few general observations should be remembered. = 

t equal For instance, the housewife should know the difference between the “open kettl- CHICAGO = 

yn that method,” the “cold water method,” and the “cold pack method.” The “open Z 

ng un- kettle method” is the name applied when the fruits are cooked in the open| =, syn MRNA MT = 

: kettle and then transferred to sterilized jars. SSPIMNAVWUMUUUUUALUULUUNNAUNVHOLALLAUOLUAULUL ULLAL RUAN 

er feet The “cold water method” is good for very sour fruit. The product is 

0 lack thoroughly washed, packed into a jar, and the can or jar filled to overflowing with FORD'S 

> com- pure cold water. The “cold pack method,” which is the commonest, provides 

that it that the produce be packed into a jar and sterilized in the can. The jar is filled HAIR POMADE ROYAL WHITE 

may be with boiling water or syrup, the top adjusted and partially sealed, and then the MAKES HARSH or 

j d its contents sterilized at once ee oo = 
ig. jar an ° _ MORE PLIABLE, EASIER LOOK WHITER 
—" As to certain terms used in canning, the following explanations cover the TO COMB AND PUT UP ae 
is a commonest: IN ANY STYLE THE MN. EXCELLENT 
: ; . , ’ ; , 1 PERMIT FOR PIMPLES, ROUGH SKIN AND 

— Sealding.—Place products in a cheese-cloth or wire sieve; lower into a PRICE 254 AND SO¢A gorTLt LOCAL Skit: DISEASES 
. Ww ; kettle of scalding water for 1 or 2 minutes, and follow by the cold dip. This PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 

e tee kills the bacteria. FORD'S PATENT 
— Blanching.—Place products in a cheese-cloth or wire sieve; lower into a SE TWO PIECE SHAMPOO 
a ee kettle of boiling water and let boil from 3 to 15 minutes; follow by the cold dip. —— 

? = This cleanses thoroughly, removes strong odor, and improves the texture. FORU'S HAR STRAIGHTENER, © cons eae eames 
- ; y Cold Dip.—Plunge wire basket or cheese-cloth containing the products in BY ROLLING IT BETWEEN FOUR BRASS COMB NO. 023. YOU HEAT 

: e a cold water and remove immediately. This makes the fruit firm. Se ae = one 

ed j There is no set rule for making syrup for canned fruit. The amount of - See $2.00 AND SOILING THE COMB 
oe sugar used will depend on the individual taste; but it is well to remember that RETAINS HEAT LONGER. PRICE $2.00 
a a too thick a syrup destroys the value of the canned product as a partial substitute PATENT SECTIONAL TOOTH COMB we.GSBN. venTe re was GUN 408 wuNeS OO 

nails for fresh fruits ” the diet. . \ STEEL ROD AND HELD BY A PATENT FERRULE. SHOULD 

+ ; ‘4 Below are given directions for canning the present marketable fruits. The THE TEETH BECOME LOOSE, TURN THE ae 

— “cold pack method” is used in almost every case. ae Se ane ieee aaa 
Apricots and Plums ~ jars, — the gg and set to DEVICE FOR MOLDING TEETH TIGHT «AND HOLD THEM FIRMLY. PRICE $1.75 

roughl : . 2 _ cool away from draught. 
am 0 ELECT fruit of uniform ripeness; Proportions for Syrup—(1) Black- FORD'S LARGE BRASS 
: heont- scald, and plunge into cold water  perr'cs, blueberries, dewberries, mul- 

esis” te and the skin can be easily removed. berries, raspberries—One cup of sugar HAIR STRAIGHTENING AND SHAMPOO 
: The fruit may be canned with the skin 4, ¢ f on RE SS ee we 
rder to ; ft i Se Ge Se tee CANNOT BORN THE HANDLE OFE SPECIAL COMB 0.025 WOODEN HANDLE 
ion and on if preferred. If the pits are le! t = (2) Cranberries, currants, and goose- LOCKING DEVICE HOLDS THE HANDLE LARGE AND VERY STRONG, MAKING A G000 AND 
diol they give a flavor to the fruit which is perries—One cup of sugar to three cups WITHOUT SOLDERING. PRICE $1.50 SERVICEABLE COMB FOR KINKY AND KNAPPY HAIR 
ene desired by many. Place the rubber on o¢ water. FORD'S SMALL BRASS MICHEL RATER, COVES GLSS 
ia you and pack the fruit into the jar. Cherries . aaa nii 

\ LOWY P HAI mi r 

to give Make a syrup of one cup of sugar ASH and remove the stems of FORD'S MEDIUM SIZED an steens COMB USED BEST OW REAL SHORT 

taleum and four cups of water. When the su- cherries and can with or without samiaaiiks <itigaiaate 
minutes gar is dissolved and the syrup begins removing the stones. If stoned, care ane NO.026 i ER 

to boil, fill the jars with the boiling should be taken to save all the juice. ‘cmc se oe 
: syrup. Adjust tops and partially Place the rubbers in position and fill STEEL FRAME,SOLID BRASS 
straight : . . : : : KNOBS. VERY SERVICEABLE 

: tighten, place jars on rack and lower the jars with cherries, packing as ‘ cenee © wee arene PRICE S0¢ 

side of into canner containing hot water. Place tightly as poss'ble without crushing. eo pen FROM US UPON RECEIPT OF 

iia the lid on the canner, heat for 16 min- For sour cherries, make a syrup using PRICE.IN WRITING DIRECT, SEND MONEY BY POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS MONEY ORDER- 
er heels . : as . 
utes, remove the jars, tighten the tops, one cup of sugar and three cups of 46 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill. Dept. A. 
ided. and cool away from draught. cherry juice. For sweet cherries make OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 

2 a syrup using one tcup of sugar and 
: Berries four cups of cherry juice. If there is 
ICK over, wash, and stem the ber- not enough cherry juice to complete the ° 
son. _ a otaniee . sieve me measure, add water. When sugar is Boy ort lie 
washing em in order to preven completely dissolved and the syrup be- 
: jai ; ; : : ; bh fiently. He d t st , scuff his feet or hang 
. author handling or bruising. Place the rub- gins to boil, fill the jars with the boil- his a spreeches 3 —y 4 vour office ' beme ond ne yea to buy your 
public, bers in position and fill the jars with  ; diust th d i. copy of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE from him. There are elements of 
ff,” and : : : oe the tops, and parti real salesmanship in his talk. He is a product of the Half-Century plan. 

: the berries, packing them as tightly as ally tighten. Place the jars upon the There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the Half.Century Magazine 
wledge, possible without crushing. rack and lower them on it at once, into to-day. They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and business men. They 
st write : : ss 7 sell more than four thousand copies of The Half-Century Magazine each month. 

H Make a syrup using the proportions a canner containing hot water. Place If you know one or two of our boys, you know how the work counts for 

= given below. When the sugar is com-_ the lid on the canner and sterilize for character and manliness. If there is no Half-Century boy in your neighborhood, 
he, the : . : : . there is a business opportunity waiting for one of your young friends. 
3 pletely dissolved and the syrup begins 16 minutes. Remove jars, tighten tops, Send us the names of two or three boys whom you can recommend and we 
require- to boil, fill the jars with the boiling and do not let a draught strike them will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Half-Century agency. To their 
‘ ‘ . : parents we will send free of cost a mighty helpful booklet. 
portant. syrup. Adjust the top and partially while cooling or they may break. 
sell that tighten. Place jars upon rack and As to summer vegetables, the fol- Write Today To 
ay, then lower at once into canner containing lowing are the simplest directions for The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 
hot water. Place the lid om the canner procuring the best canning results: 5202 W A Chica Illinois 
Ac and sterlize for 16 minutes. Remove (Continued on page 18) abash Avenue 5°, 
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HAND 
MADE 


FREE--REAL 















Duchess Wig $2.95 











| WHY WAS YOUR MANU- 9 |! 
SCRIPT RETURNED e | 
Spelliog Bad? 
Puoctuation Poor? 
Diction Faulty? 


Ideas Good But Badly Treated? 
Plots Fine But Improperly Handled? | 


| Editors do not always tell | 
Editors are not supposed to tell 


| | Our CRITICISM, REVISION | | 





and TYPING SERVICE are 
Open to All Writers Who are | 
| Sincerely Anxious to Make 
| Good. Our Rates are Standard 
and Reasonable. We Help You | 
| | Market Your Manuscripts. | 
Address all Communications to | 
| | The Associated Editors’ Literary Bureau | 


Prof, L, E. Warnick, M.A., Ph.D. 
In Charge | 


| 8400% 8. State St. Chicago, Il. Ah 








HUMAN 


~___ EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER Electric Straightening 


AUC 


to-cay enclosing order for 20c comb or 6Oe comb 
and get Halr Nets Free also BOOK fully {l!ustrated 
showing latest styles in Helr Goods and Tollet 
articles. Remember, Hair Nets FREE with order for 
20c or 6Oc Comb. Illustrated Book FREEon request. 


~“ GEORGE C.P. BUNGAY 28 So. William St., New York 


HAIR pep AR 

Book BA@-ners FREE 
COMB 

20c. 


together with Imported French Helr Net Free. 
Jewel Comb 59c with two Hair Nets Free. Write 


ELASTIC NET 










invisiBLe 


We are the largest 


manufacturers of 
Colored Women's 


styles 
dressing sent free, 
Every colored wo- 
man should have 
one. We sell thou- 
sands our hair and 
toilet articles, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 
We make the best 
, solid Brass STRAIGHT- 
ENING combs, with extra heavy — tully 
a With each comb we give lamp ca 
Send money order or stamps. MONE 
BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY, 8c. postpaid, 


POSTPAID 89 
Hair nets, treshes, combs and toilet articles 
manufacturers’ prices. Send two-cent stamp. 
Agents Wanted. _——— 
11-18) Po Rowe . New York’ City. 
Department No. 200 


An nonlin and Appropriate Gilt) 





For 
Graduation 
or 
Birthday 


1167—Gold - filled 
convertable bracelet 
watch. This case is 
beautifully engrav- 
ed. Guaranteed for 
ten years. Fitted 
with a seven Jewe) 
Swiss Movement. 
Price, express paid 


$7.95 


refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


DEPT. 412 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


5207 State St. 


A BEAUTIFUL SKIN IS YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC 


Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Prevents and relieves chapped skin. 
ing cream is soothing, 


This vanish- 


ealing and antiseptic. 


~~ greaseless, it is especially good for use in 


aytime; unequaled for oily 


a shaving. 
the skin. 


ins; delightful 


The peroxide in the cream Bleaches 
Will not injure the most delicate com- 
plexion nor cause hair to grow. Price 


25 cents. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Overton-Hygienic, Manufacturing Co. 








We satisfy you or 


| that. 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


ALL RIGHT 

Teacher—“Now, boys, I want to see 
if any of you can make a complete 
sentence out of two words, both having 
the same sound to the ear.” 

First Boy—“I can, Miss Smith.” 
....Teacher—“Very well, Robert. Let us 
hear your sentence.” 

First Boy—“Write right.” 

Teacher—“Very good.” 

Second Boy—“Miss Smith, I can beat 
I can make three words of it— 
Wright, write right.” 

Third Boy (excitedly) —“Hear this— 


a write rite right.”—Tid-Bits. 


SMALL GAIN 
Employer—“Can you write short- 


| hand?” 














IS THERE A BOY OR A 


copies of the magazine. 
Write today for terms. 





WHO WOULD LIKE TO EARN $5 TO $10 A DAY? ? ? 
If so, send us the name and we will write him our proposition. 
for the Half-Century Magazine in every community to take subscriptions and sell 
Many of our agents are earning $10.00 a day and more. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Chicago 





GIRL IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


We need agents 


Applicant—“Oh, yes, only it takes me 
longer.” 
RESPONSIBILITY 
May—‘“Is Grace a responsible sort of 
a girl?” 
June—“Yes, she’s responsible for most 
of the mistakes in our office.” 


VERY WELL SATISFIED. 

Fond Mother—“Dorothy, if you are 
bad you won’t go to heaven. Don’t you 
know that?” 

Little Dorothy—“Well, I’ve been to 
the circus and the Chautauqua and the 
movies already. I can’t expect to go 
everywhere.” 

PREPARING HERSELF 


“My daughter has found a position in 
'a lawyer’s office. She will start to 
work next week.” 

“How nice, Is she doing anything to 
prepare herself for the position?” 

“Yes, indeed, she is, she’s reading 
“Bertha the Beautiful Stenographer.” 


HER TURN 
Smith got married. The evening of 


the first pay day he gave his bride 
fourteen dollars of the fifteen dollar 





fitness of things that such harsh and 
ruthless measures are at all necessary 
to shock a people into the realization 
of the fact that an individual of a race 
commands only so much respect, whose 
valutaion is appraised only so much as 
the race or people as a whole of which 
he is a member is respected. 

If you seek a parallel or precedent 
for the condition of the Negro to-day 
in America, you have only to scan his- 
tory’s pages; for they are replete with 
the records of oppressed and perse- 
cuted nations and races, and in every 
instance, the harder the oppression, 
the crueler the persecution, the greater 
the heights of civilization to which the 
people oppressed and persecuted arose. 

Fate, it seems, works in a mysterious 
way its wonders to perform. The 
pages of history abound with records 
of great reforms, but in no one instance 
do they record any great reform or sub- 
stantial benefit to mankind without the 
shedding of blood. As Negroes, if we 
can obtain our place in the sun of this 
country’s development and prosperity 
(which the laws and constitution guar- 
antee to all citizens alike) in a peace- 
ful and orderly manner, well and good; 
for justice and equal opportunity we 
must have, or perish. If, however, cir- 
cumstances arise which force us to de- 
fend life, liberty and home, then away 
with cringing cowardice, away with va- 
cillation and indecision. We will not 
die like dogs! When patience ceases to 
be a virtue, every Negro’s duty will 
then be as clear as if written in words 





of fire. Should such a time of peril 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


salary, keeping only one dollar for him- 
self. 

But the second pay-day Smith gave 
his wife only one dollar and kept four- 
teen dollars himself. 

“Why, John,” she cried, in injured 
tones, “how on earth do you think I can 
manage for a whole week on a paltry 
dollar?” 

“Darned if I know,” he answered. “I 
had a rotten time myself last week. 
It’s your turn now.”—Topeka State 
Journal. 

NOT LIKELY 

Mrs. Morton (Angrily)—Tommy 
Horton, what made you hit my little 
boy? 

Tommy Horton—He struck me with 
a brick. 

Mrs. Morton (angrily)—Well, never 
let me hear of your hitting him again. 
If he hits you, come tell me. 

Tommy Horton (sneeringly—Yes; 
and tell me, 

Tommy Horton (sneeringly)—Yes; 
and what would you do? 

Mre. Horton—Why I’d whip him, 

Tommy Horton (in disgust)—What! 
He hits me with a brick and you have 
the fun of licking him for it? Not much! 
—London Telegraph. 


WILLING TO LEARN 

“I’m going to ask you a direct ques- 
tion and I want a direct answer,” said 
Miss Grabcoin. “Would you marry a wo- 
man for her money?” 

“Well,’ replied Mr. Jones, “I’m upen 
to suggestion. Is there any other way 
that I could get it?” 

A PROBLEM 


The Girl (delightediy)—Father says 
that if we want to get married that he 
will pay half of the expenses of furn- 
ishing the house for us. 

The Man (despondently)—But who 
will furnish the other half? 


Reflections On A Grave But Highly Pertinent Subject 


ever come, may that fateful hour find 
every Negro steadfast and unafraid, 
facing a common danger, ready and 
willing to die for right and justice. 


= HESE dark and trying periods in 
@ people’s history are the inevi- 
table contortions of race adjustment, 
even as the water from melting snow 
on a mountain top rumbles and crashes 
down the mountain side, carrying every- 
thing before it until at last it rests 
peacefully in the lakes at the base of 
the mountain, or rushes merrily along 
in a brook on its way to the sea. 

Do we as a race think we can escape 
these flery purgings?—these trials and 
tribulations which every race that is 
worthy the name has had to suffer and 
endure? Who are we that we should 
be so blessed of the gods? 

No, we too must suffer and endure; 
we, too, must pass through the fiery 
crucible which separates the pure metal 
from the dross; we, too, must fight, 
bleed and die! 

Alas! we must fight, bleed and die 
not only that white men might decide 
world domination among themselves, 
but also that Negroes might have right 
to the Tree of Life and its Fruits of 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. 

Entrenched privilege, exercised by 
the divine right of might and force of 
numbers and manifested by discrimina- 
tion, prejudice and oppression will 
never yield one single prerogative vol- 
untarily. And that is why, Negroes, 
sooner or later, willy-nilly, you must 
fight, bleed and die! 


Septemi 
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a confidential business wink and a slap 
on the back that he is not running a 
grocery for his health, but that he must 
make 334% on everything he sells. 
And George, remembering his experi- 
ence with the wholesale grocers which 
verified Moses’ other statements, now 
has full confidence in everything that 
Moses tells him. Accordingly, he pro- 
ceeds to live up to his instructions to 
the letter, not knowing that in every 
line of business, there are staples often 
sold at cost on account of competition, 
as sugar for example; others at as 
small a margin of profit as 5% to 10%; 
whereas there are many other articles, 
slow sellers, novelties, etc., that are 
sold at a profit of 50% and even as 
much as 200%, 

Now in selling all articles at a uni- 
form margin of profit, George com- 
mitted a serious blunder. The parties 
buying the staples, being over-charged, 
gets sore, and reports to the neighbors 
that they are being cheated. The ones 
buying the articles on which a good 
profit should be made, find them so 
unexpectedly cheap that they at once 
conclude that he doesn’t know what he 
is doing, and they also report to their 
neighbors: “They feel sorry for that 
poor man; he is jest giving his goods 
away; he surely can’t last long,” which 
hurts George’s business standing in 
the neighborhood almost as much as 
the first case. 

Finally, George wakes up to the fact 
that he does not receive the patronage 
from his personal friends that he had 
counted on. 

That on account of race prejudice, 
he does not receive but little, if any, 
white patronage. 

That there are others from whom he 
fails to receive any patronage what- 
ever. Why? he does not know. 


The Victim of His Own Wrong- 
headedness 

OW in addition to his inexperience 

and lack of capital, George has 
many faults also. He demands the pat- 
ronage of every Colored resident of the 
neighborhood, notwithstanding he is not 
as yet in a position to make good; and 
in failing to receive same, goes out of 
his way to back-bite those that fail to 
patronize him, thereby making enemies 
not only of the persons so maligned, but 
also of those persons’ friends. George 
does not have the judgment to con- 
sider that a person may be possessed 
of the highest degree of race loyalty, 
and at the same time be handicapped 
by occasional or other circumstance: 
over which, more or less, he may have 
no control—circumstances that would 
prevent him from extending such pat- 
ronage, at least for a time. 

Again, George is either so extremely 
neat, with double creased coats and 
trousers, that the average customer 
thinks he is catering only to the ex- 
clusive; or else his place is so filthy, 
and he is so untidy, as to be repulsive 
to his best customers. 

He is either cross or sour, or else so 
over polite and familiar, especially 
with the ladies, as to cause suspicion 
and jealousy from doubting husbands. 

Some More Hebrew Tactics 
OU should readily surmise that 
Moses hasn’t let up yet. Having 
never previously employed Colored 


CHILDREN— (Concluded) 


must answer their invitations prompt- 
ly, writing the replies themselves, 
either in the third or first person, ac- 
cording as the bidding to the festivity 
was worded. An answer would go like 


Making A Business Man Of The Negro 


(Continued from page 11) 


help, he proceeds to hire a Colored boy, 
preferably the most ignorant he can 
get, to drive his wagon—one whom he 
will occasionally permit to sell some 
small article to a Colored customer. 
To this boy is set out bright hopes of 


his part in the carrying out of any 
treacherous plan concocted by Moses 
against his competitor George. To 
George’s credit, be it said, he has been 
the means of making a place for some 


young Colored boy, even if it is to his 
disadvantage, 


A Drummer Calls 


G EORGE is honored by having his 
first call from a real drummer, 
Mr. Goldberg (who is none other than 
Moses’ brother-in-law). 

“Mr, Washington, my name is Gold- 
berg. I am representing the North 
American Washing Fluid Co., a com- 
pany with 20 million dollars capital. 
You have been highly recommended to 
us by the First National Bank. We 
are placing our goods only in three of 
the best stores in the city, in order that 
they may have a monopoly of its sales 
and also make a good profit. We have 
already the Jones’ Wet Goods Co. and 
Emmery Thurston; and on account of 
the recommendation of the First Na- 
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BLEACHES 
RO-ZOL 2!s0 clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
: 
3 





and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 


Manufactured by 
The 


Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Write for Terms to Agents 


tional Bank, we have selected you as | O4¢4440009006660606460060666666666666666066666060000066 


“THE BLACK THREAD” 


the third. The price is $6.00 per gross, 
no less than a gross sold; and on ac- 
count of your high standing, you will 
be required to pay for same only as 
sold. Just keep an account of sales 
as made and remit to headquarters, 60 
Walls St., N. Y.” Of course, George 
is given to understand that if the pro- 
position is not accepted promptly, the 
same will be offered to the man across 
the street. 
Now this washing fluid is nothing 
but strong soap suds, made and bot- 
tled for the occasion in second-hand 
bottles by Goldberg and Moses in 
Moses’ back room. Goldberg gets the 
order with George’s signature, Moses 
and Goldberg wait for their opportun- 
ity when George has to go uptown to 
see why his refrigerator is delayed. 
During his absence, Goldberg rushes 
over with the washing fluid and pre- 
sents to Mrs. Washington (who is tem- 
porarily in the store during her hus- 
band’s absence) George’s signed order, 
agreeing to pay $6.00 c. o. d., gets the 
cash and departs—which transaction 
wipes out George’s available cash. 


The collectors for Computing Scales, 
Refrigerator, Awning, etc., begin to 
press him for payment. The License 
Inspector—an officer of the law—drops 
in, and is indignant to find that he has 
opened up without first securing his 
license and threatens arrest. 

With every cent of his money gone, 
an emergency arises that is to test 
whether George can much longer sur- 
vive as a business man or perish in 
the attempt. 


(To be continued next month. Those 
who are anxious to follow the evolution 
of George into a business man will do 
well to send in their orders and sub- 
scriptions early. Your October copy is 
waiting for you. Send us your favorite 
dollar immediately for a year’s sub- 
scription, which will include eleven) 
other numbers, each new one better 
than its predecessor.) 


the following: 
Miss Gwendolyn Shaffner 
will come with great pleasure to 
Miss Lucille and Master Howard Browning's | 
dance at six o'clock Thursday 
eventng, August 16th, | 





By John O. Griffith 


Think of the most interesting Colored characters you know in fic- 
tion, or in real life, and you won’t find them a bit more fascinating than 
Garrison Shoffer and his family. His neighbors attempted to take his 
life, they had him imprisoned when he was innocent, in fact they did 
all in their power to make life unbearable for him,—and still they could 
not hurt him. Begin this splendid story in the November issue. 
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Do you want information of any kind? 



















THE 


National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 


We furnish other services which we should be 


pleased to explain upon application. 


Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 


THE NATIONAL 
Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories, 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 
way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar. 


Address 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


BUT FATHER TIME’S ON THE JOB 


By William H. Ferris 


HE race problem in. America, is 

caused by the fact’that two races, 
antipodal in color, hair, physical fea- 
tures, history and traditions, are living 
side by side, in the same country. One is 
light in complexion, the other is dark; 
one has been free for centuries, the 
other has been free for only half a cen- 
tury. 

The race problem arises because the 
dominant white race is endeavoring to 
keep the black race in a position of 
social, civic, political and economic in- 
feriority; while the black race has no 
desire to be so subjugated, but desires 
liberty of opportunity in the industrial 
and commercial world and equality of 
civie and political rights. 


It is a question of a tight shoe pinch- 
ing the foot. The foot desires to ex- 
pand, but the tight shoe won’t let it, 
and the result is trouble. Finally a 
compromise is reached whereby the 
foot is partially cramped and the shoe 
slightly gives way. 

In the brief compass of this article, 
we will not inquire into the justice of 
the Anglo-Saxon caste, prejudice, and 
restrictions, but will discuss what the 
Colored brother can do to overcome the 
American caste prejudice. 


We are ostracized, despised, segre- 
gated and persecuted as a race in 
America, regarded as an inferior social 
unit and imprisoned within certain 
cast2 limitations because we have no 
grand and glorious history behind us 
in this country, because we have, pro- 
duced few illustrious and distinguished 
men, because we have made few contri- 
butions to the world’s civilization or 
stock of ideas. Because we lack pres- 
tige and standing we are in the position 
of a man who is comparatively obscure 
and unknown. 

When a man is obscure and unknown, 
he has to come to the world: but when 
he acquires prestige and standing, the 
world comes to him. When he is in 
humble circumstances, he seeks other 
men; but when he becomes distinguish- 


ed, other men seek him. When he is 
only regarded as a common ordinary 
man, when he is toiling in obscurity 
and mediocrity and living a lowly life, 
he does not even dream of being in- 
vited to the banquet in honor of a great 
man; but when he becomes famous, the 
rich and haughty, the proud and the 
aristrocratic, will vie with each other 
in lionizing him and giving banquets 
and receptions in his honor. To secure 
recognition th's poor unknown man 
must secure prestige and standing, and 
that is just what the Negro in America 
must do, handicapped as he is in the 
race of life. 

It seems to me to be a matter of 
vital importance for the Colored race to 
change the world’s estimate of it by its 
deeds and achievements. In order to 
gain recognition, the Colored race must 
produce and develop men and women 
who can command respect and produce 
results. 

The Hebrew race gives a practical 
illustration regarding the overcoming 
of race prejudice. It produced philoso- 
phers like Espinoya, O. Henri Bergson; 
poets like Heine; statesmen like Dis- 
raeli; financiers like Rothschild, Baron 
Hirsh, Jacob H. Sch‘ff and Julius Rosen- 
wald; preachers like Rabbi Fleisher, 
Rabbi Wise, Rabbi Levy, and Rabbi 
Emil G. Hirsch; and citizens promin- 
ent in business and public affairs, like 
the late Mr. Moyer Zunder, the late 
Mr. Max Adler and Col. I. M. Ullman 
of New Haven, Conn. The Colored race 
can profit by the example set by the 
brill'ant Hebrew race. 

The Colored race in America cannot 
hope to change its social, civil, political 
and economic status in a day or gen- 
eration. The process through which a 
recently transported and recently en- 
franchised race absorbs and assimilates 
the civilization of a dominant race, and 
changes the psychological attitude of 
the dominant race towards it, is neces- 
sarily a long, slow, painful and labor- 
ious one, But Father Time will finally 
adjust matters. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALL TO ARMS 


(Concluded) 


Lima Beans, String Beans, Peas, 
Okra, etc. 

AN the day vegetables are picked. 

Cull, string, and grade. Blanch 
in bo ling hot water for two to five 
minutes. Remove and plunge quickly 
into cold water. Pack in container 
until full. Add boiling hot water to 
fill crevices. Add one level teaspoon- 
ful of salt to each quart. Place rub- 
bers and tops in position. Partially 
seal, but not tight. Sterilize in hot- 
water bath outfit one period of 120 
m'nutes. Remove jars. Tighten cov- 
ers and invert to cool. Wrap jars in 
paper and store. 

Cauliflower, Carrots, Beets 
RADE. for size, color, and degree 
of ripenzss. Wash thoroughly. 

Use vegetable brush. Scald in boiling 
hot water sufficiently to loosen skin. 
Plunge quickly in cold water. Scrape 
or pare to remove skin. Pack whole 
or cut in sections or cubes, as required 
by the hom2 or market standard. Add 
boiling hot water and one level tea- 
spoonful of salt to the quart. Place 
rubbers and tops in position. Parti- 
ally seal, but not tight. Sterilize 90 


minutes in hot-water bath outfit. Re- 
move and tighten covers. 

Peppers,—Green and Red 

ASH, cut a slice from stem end of 

each pepper, and remove seeds. 
Blanch, then plunge into cold water. 
Place the rubbers in position and fill 
the jars with whole or sliced peppers, 
packing as closely as possible. Add 
one teaspoonful of salt to each quart 
of peppers, and fill the jars with boil- 
ing water. Adjust tops and partially 
tghten. Place jars upon rack and 
lower into a hot bath outfit. Sterilize 
15 minutes. Remove, tighten tops, and 
set out of draught to cool. 

Rhubarb 
ECAUSE of its extreme acidity, 
rhubarb can be safely canned with- 

out processing. Select young, tender 
rhubarb and cut either into two-inch 
pieces or into lengths to fit the can 
when placed vertically. Pack in ster- 
ilized jars in vertical rows. Cover with 
fresh cold water and allow jars to 
stand ten minutes. Drain off the wa- 
ter, again fill to overflowing with 
fresh cold water and seal, using steril- 
ized rubbers and lid. 


Be sure always to sterilize jars in which fruits and vegetables are to be put 
away. To do this, wash jars and glass covers, and place in kettle with sufficient 
cold water to cover. Heat gradually to boiling point and boil five minutes. Re- 
move jars from water, empty and fill immediately. Dip rubber rings in boiling 
hot water and adjust quickly with little handling. Adjust glass tops and tighten. 
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